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The Notes on Shakespeare which compose the 

present Volume were begun as a diversion from 
abstmser studies; but the Author soon found 
that to do an3^hing efiiectual in this way required 
nearly as much diligent research and patient 
thought as to discuss the Principles of Yaluei 
the Metaphysics of Vision, or the Theory of 
Reasoning. The attmctiveness of the employ- 
ment, nevertheless, drew him on, till his memo- 
randa had, in the progress of years, accumulated 
to a considerable bulk, from which he now 
ofl^rs a selection to the Public* Should it turn 
out tliat he has succeeded in throwing liglit on 
any portion of the text of our great dramatist, it 
will be no small addition to the pleasure he 
has already enjoyed in making the attempt. 

NoRBURT, near Sueffielu. 
iVW. 2Ut, 18GI. 
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ON THE TEXT OP SHAKESPEARE. 



PART L 

PRINCIPLES. 

It is too well known to be more than glanced at 
here by way of introduction to what follows, that 
no great writer in the English language has been 
so unfortunate in regard to the imperfect state in 
which his productions were given to the world as 
Shakespeare. 

The defectiveness of the text in the dramatic 
works appears^ from the sdEmty evidence we possess, 
to have been partly occasioned by the slovenly 
manner in which many of them were first taken 
down from the lips, or copied from the manuscript 
notes of the players, or from the prompters' books; 
and partly by the no less slovenly manner in 
which they were printed. But even such sloven- 

B 



2 THE TEXT OK SHAKESrEAUK. 

liness would have had no permanent consequences 
had not the author himself in the latter part of 
bis life, when be might have set all right, shown an 
unacconntable, or at least an extraordinary, dis- 
regard and carelessness about the printing of his 
own works. A genuine text cannot be said indeed 
ever to have existed in print. The actual corrup- 
tion of it even in the best early editions is con- 
spicuons in the numerous efforts subsequently made 
to amend or restore it. 

Sometimes the suggestions offered with this view 
have been so felicitous that tbey have been instan- 
taneously adopted. At other times the proposed 
emendations have thrown no light except on the 
weakness of the proposers. They have been too 
ofiten mere random guesses hastily thrown out, 
while surely the importance of a right text should 
have commanded the patient and considerate appli- 
cation of recognised, or at all events systematic, 
canons. To some of our best commentators how- 
ever these derogatory strictures may but occasion- 
ally apply, and it is readily acknowledged that we 
are indebted to their labours for the removal of 
many blemishes. Still there is a prevailing want 
of explicit methodical procedure. In determining 
whether any passage is corrupt, and in de^sing or 
testing any emendations of the received text, we 
ought alike to proceed, as every thoughtful critic 
wiU admit, on definite principles. To lay down 
such principles is doubtless a task of some difi- 
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culty, and we cannot therefore feel surprised that 
it has not been hitherto formally attempted ; or at 

any rate satisfHctorily accomplished; although they 
perhaps might be collected in some measure from 
the practice as well as comments of our most 
judicious annotators: but without disparagement 
to what has been done, there is ample room, I con- 
ceive, for a further effort in the same direction. 

I purpose, therefore, in the present treatise, 
first to consider the grounds on which any 
passage can be rightly pronounced corru|)t, and 
secondly to suggest the conditions to be fulfilied in 
any emendations brought forward with a view to 
restore the reading to its original purity. Con- 
currently and subsequently I shall adduce nu- 
merous illustrative instances of the principles 
explained and enforced. 

It is to be borne in mind that what I have to 
say on these points is in special reference to the 
works of Shakespeare, and may or may not be 
applicable to the productions of other writers of 
inferior ability and in a dissimilar position* 

The principal circumstances which lead us to 
to suspect and justify us in deeming any passage 
in his Flays to be corrupt appear to be the fol- 
lowing : — 

1. Rhythmical and grammatical errors. Of the 

first may be mentioned a limping in the metre not 
disappearing even when the passage is read with 
due consideration of all the peculiarities of pro- 

tt2 
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4 THE TEXT OF SHAKESPEARE. 

« 

nunciation, accent, and rhythm belonging to the 
times, or habitual to the writer. 

These circumstances have been so copiously 
illustrated by prececling writers of the last age, and 
more recently by ^Ir. Sydney A\ alkor, that I liave 
no need to do more than refer to their works for 
an exposition both of the peculiarities of pro- 
nunciation, which are to be taken into account, and 
of the metrical errors not euiauating from the 
author which require correction. 

The grammatical errors are (chiefly, at least) 
such faults of syntax as cannot be accounted for 
on similar contemporaneous or personal grounds. 

2. Discordance in the sentiments or in the lan- 
guage with the character of the dramatic speaker 

a circumstance so rarely brought forward as a mark 
of corruption in the text that a bare mention of it 
is sufficient. 

3. Discordance in the sentiments or in the lan- 
guage with the habitual mode of thinking or with 
the habitual phraseology of the author himself. 

4. The repetition, without some assignable cause 
or purpose, of a word or phrase in such close prox- 
imity as to be displeasing to ordinary taste. This 
is a defect of very frequent occurrence in the re- 
ceived text, and unless we suppose Shakespeare to 
have been destitute of a sensibility in this respect 
which is possessed by very common-place people, 
we must consider it as a mark of corruption. 
Nevertheless as there are repetitions that are per- 
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fectly genuine, great care is occasionally required 
to diacriminate the authentic from the spurious, and 
on account of the importance of a right discrimina* 

tion between tlieui I purpose to offer some con- 
siderations on the subject in a separate chapter. 
To do it here would occupy a disproportionate 
space. 

5. Xo-meaning or nonsense or absurdity — a 
defect obvious at once to everybody. Should it 
indeed not be obvious the case will £all under one 
or other of the ensuing heads. 

6. Irrelevancy, or want of significant appropriate- 
ness in a sentence or expression. The phrase may 
have a clear meaning in itself and be quite Shake- 
spearian, but seems out of place where it is, alien 
to the context, does not help on the dialogue, nor 
elucidate the drift of the speaker. 

Of this I purpose to point out an example in 
Hamlet's soliloquy, when that celebrated passage is 
under review and one in the '^Tempest,'* not to 
mention instances in other j)lays. 

7. Incoherence, or want of congruity or consis- 
tency in the thoughts, or of consecutiveness in the 
reasonmg, except when these defects are purposely 
introduced as characteristic of the speaker; as in 
the case, for example, of Mistress Quickly or neigh- 
bour Dogberry. Such faults are, it appears to me, 
of unappreciated value in the determination of 
spuriousness. The circumstances set forth under 
the six preceding heads, although of very unequal 

b3 
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importance, may all in their turn form serviceable 
criteria of corruption in the received text ; but it 
is to defects coming under the present bead that I 
am more expressly desirous of calling attention as 
constituting a criterion the application of which is 
likely to be fruitful in happy results, if conducted 
with caution and patience. The defects in question 
may for brevity's sake be summed up in the inar 
dequate phrase ineoherence of thought, and a few 
words may not be wasted in explaining and eluci- 
dating on what grounds and in what manner it is 
intended to be employed as an index of spuriousness. 

The writings of a first-rate author exhibit 
amongst their conspicuous characteristics definite- 
ness of aim, not only in the whole compass of what 
he is about but in each separate part ; firmness and 
consistency of thought^ and consecutiveness of 
reasoning : characteristics which, when manifested 
in verbal expression, always imply precision of 
language and cannot well be dissociated from it. 
A master of composition expresses himself in ex- 
act terms, sets clearly before us the positions he 
takes up; gives us metaphors which are neither 
mixed nor misapplied ; similes which are not unlike; 
antitheses dearly brought out; general propositions 
which are not confused, incongruous^ or wavering ; 
truiiis of reasoning carried out to tlicir proper con- 
clusions witliout being diverted from their course 
by irrelevant topics. 

The inferior writer, on the other hand, shows 
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indeterminateness of purpose ; is full of incoherent 
thoughts and inoonsistent figures; compariaons 

not obvious and contrasts that miscarry ; he staits 
in a certain direction and lobes himself by the way ; 
sets liimself to illustrate one proposition, and ends 
by holding up his feeble and flickering light to 
another. 

Such not being the characteristics of a remark- 
ably strong-minded writer like Shakespeare, it is 
plain that when we find any of them intruding 
into his composition, under the admitted circnm- 
stances that it lias been irregularly taken down, 
has not had the benefit of his personal supervision, 
and is in consequence full of acknowledged in- 
accuracies, we may not only reasonably suspect, 
but feel a coniident assurance that we have not 
the genuine reading before us. 

At the same time such criteria as these require 
to be applied with reference to the peculiarities 
visible in Shakespeare as in all great writers. While 
his works exhibit a sagacious and vigorous mind, 
so that we expect from him nothing confused or 
incongruous, or weak, or wavering, they also 
manifest a proneness to condensation, an impatience 
of difFuseness that seems as if it would crush 
meaning into the smallest possible compass, and 
a consequent and corresponding brevity of lan- 
guage ; qualities which are generally attended 
with admirable elFects, but which, as they are apt 
to lead to harsh and constrained compressions, oc- 

b4 
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casionally darken his composition except to a 
closely attentive reader, and now and tben even 

to the ablest and most patient of his admirers.* 

The obscurity in question is enhanced by an 
occasional tinge of what may be called pedantry, 
whether personal or belonging to the age ; a use 
of terms in an etymological and hence somewhat 
strained acceptation. An appropriate meaning is 
perhaps fully expressed on such occasions, but it is 
far from being obvious to a reader firesh to the un- 
common application of the words, and not com* 
petent to trace the derivation. 

As nevertheless an apt and even forcible sense 
exempt from, intrinsic incongruity may generally 
be ^acovered, we have to be careful not to con* 
ibund the impediments so arising to an immediate 
apprehension of his drift, with the obscurity, inco- 
herence, and confiision fathered upon him by the 
blunders of reporters, copyists, and printers— a 
discrimination doubtless at times exceedinffly dif- 
ficult. 

Another characteristic tending to disturb our 
conclusions from internal evidence as to what is 

and what is not genuine in the received text, is 
our author's besetting propensity, in season and out 
of season, to play upon words. Occasionally this 
leads him into ill-timed puerilities, far-fetched con- 

* Even Mr. Hallam, aocnstomed as he was to all kinds of 
Btjle complains of **the extreme obscurity of Shakespeare's 
diction.** — LUeraiure of Europe, Tol. iii. p. 92. 
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oeits, and jests not of unquestionable prosperity) " 
which, if we set out from any postulate of his un* 

deviating good taste, uiiifonn strong sense, and 
complete mastery of his art, — in a word, his unfal- 
tering excellence — we should be compelled to 
oondenm as spurious ; but which are saved from 
that fate by the way in which the manifestations 
of the propensity are interwoven with some of the 
best parts of hia composition. 

It must also be allowed, along with the preced- 
ing defects, that our great dramatic poet sometimes 
swells out into bombast, and, while still maintaining 
his clearness and viirour, even approaches to rant. 

On account of such unfavourable characteristics 
it is abundantly obvious that we cannot take all 
deviations from perfection as indicative of corrup- 
tion in the text; and it may be well for me to 
guard expressly against the supposition that I 
design to do so. 

No-meaning, irrelevancy of pi'opositions, and 
incoherence of thought, as I have explained them, 
are the substantial faults (apart from others of a 
more formal nature) which I conceive Shakespeare 
could not commit ; which I consider, consequently, 
as indications of spuriousness in his received text ; 
and which (especially the last) I have set myself 
to apply in that character. 

Whether the tests I have proposed are adequate 
or not, one thing is clear, that before we proceed 
to exercise our ingenuity in improving the received 
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text, we ought to have established on satisfactory 
grounds, or it ought to be uninistakeably manifest 
without the necessity of proo^ that the passage we 
seek to restore is spurious. We are then at the 
proper starting-place for a quest after the right 
reading. One would suppose that this pre- 
paratory step must be a matter of course and 
could scarcely be neglected ; but it is in truth 
often carelessly attended to, and sometimes al- 
together omitted. The eagerness consequent on 
haying a new reading to [ r rpose leaps over'the 
inquiry whether there is really any call for it. 

An apposite illustration of the light way in 
whidi such an essential preliminary is passed over 
may be found in the Perkins folio* The fol- 
lowing lines occur in Measure for Measure 

** How would 70a be^ 
If He, which is the top of judgmenU^ diould 
But jndge joa as 70a are ? " 

Act ii. sc. 2. 

Here where we find complete sense and nothing 

but Shakespearian language*, there is not the slight- 

* The same phrase^ toy of judgment, occurs in Hamlet, 
afit ii scene 2, and the word top is so oflen employed by 
Shakespeare both as a notin and a yerh^ to express height^ 
climax, or pre-eminence, as to form an almost characteristic 
phrase. Tbit8» Salisbury, in Elng John,** on seeing the dead 
bod7 of Arthur, exclaims, — 

« This is the very fop, 
The height, the crest, or crest unto the crest, 
Of murder's arms.** 

Act iv. sc. 3. 
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est call for alteration, even ii the passage could be 
altered for the better. Yet the old corrector sub- 
stitutes God for top^ not only needlessly, but, as it 
happens^ to the injury uf the sense. 

While the first process, which is thus often 
lightly attended to by the commentator^ as if he 
were in haste to get to the next, is both necessary 
and important, we must bear in mind that it only 
clears the way for the second without advancing it. 
Suppose that, in the last example, the expression 
top of judgment instead of being arbitrarily assumed 
to be corrupt had been proved to be so, the esta- 
blishment of its spuriousness would not have had 
the slightest tendency to support the proposed 
substitution of God of judgment in its place. The 
two processes are distinct and require indep^dent 
attention. 

Hence we may completely establish the existence 
of an error, or it may be so evident as not to 
require proof, and yet we may be totally unable 
to supply the correction of it — a position in 

Again, in Antony and Cleopatra»" Casar, after learning the 
suicide of the former, apostfopliiees him as 

"my brother, my competitor 
In top of all design, mj mate in empire." 

Act V. 8C. ]. 

In other places we have, "the spire and top of praises;" "Ed- 
ward the base fIiuII top the legiLiiuatei " " top of honour;" and 
a number of isimilai phrases. 
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which the critic of Shakespeare is in fact continually 
liable to be placed. 

How the rectification of a faulty passage is in 
any case to be set about seems hardly an aiiair of 
rule or direct prescription. Nevertheless, the con- 
siderations which will be hereafter brought for- 
ward in support of some of the emendations 1 
have to suggest, will probably afford a few hints 
and examples not unserviceable to that end. Mean- 
while certain conditions may be laid down as 
indispensably requisite (except under peculiar 
circumstances) in any emendations proposed to 
remedy proved or admitted defects. Such, I con- 
ceive, are those which I shall immediately proceed 
to state and explain. 

1. The proposed emendation must correct the 
harshness, incoherence, incongruity, want of mean- 
ing, or other defect in the received text, on ac- 
count of which it is proposed. This condition is 
self-evidently indispensable, but amongst several 
emendations which fulfil it, some may do it more 
completely and more happily than others. 

2. It should not be lower in tone of thought or 
force of expression than the context into which it 
is to be introduced ; nor be in any other way in- 
consistent Vi'ith it. This condition is also grada- 
tional, or admits of being more or less hiappily 
fuMUed. 

3. The language of the emendation should be 
such as Shakespeare can be shown to have habitually 
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or at least occasionally employed. If this, although 
highly desirable, cannot be laid down as absolutely 
imperatiye in all cases^ yet where it is departed 
from, special reasons should be assigned ; and the 
lowest recjuireHicnt must exact that the phraseo- 
logy shall be that of the age in which he wrote, or 
of books then in current use. While, therefore, a 
proposed emendation with this lowest qualification 
wuukl not be necessarily excluded, another emen- 
dation expressed in phraseology used elsewhere 
even sparingly by him would ceteris paribus have 
higher claims to be received ; and a third clothed 
in his habitual language would have higher still. 

This condition, therefore, is also gradational, or 
one the fuliilment of which admits of degrees. 

It may be contended, perhaps, in contradiction 
to one part of this condition that no word ought 
to be admitted into an emendation which is not 
found elsewhere in his writings ; but this on trial 
would be seen to be too rigorous. 

An example in point is furnished by the correc- 
tion of Aristotle's checks to Aristotle^ s Ethics^ which 
cannot be rejected, notwithstanding the lact that 
the term ethics is not to be found in any other 
place in the whole range of Shakespeare's dramas. 
The instance may be considered perhaps as scarcely 
relevant, since the words may be looked upon as 
forming the title of a book : but other examples 
will present themselves as we proceed.* At the 

* I may cite the word counterwait which I have suggested 
in " Comedy of Errors.** 
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same time it may be allowed that the introduction 
of a notable term, nowhere used by him, would be 
prima facie suspicious, and even exceptionable in 
an emendation, or in settling a disputed reading. 

For example, the word tone does not occur once 
in his dramatic writings, and its total absence 
would constitute a presumptive ground of objection 
to any . amendment in which it had a place, — an 
objection, however, which might be overcome by 
special circumstances, since that word may be 
found in Bacon and other contemporary writers. 
On the whole, the great condition to be exacted is 
that till' liiDiruage of an emendation shall be the 
language of Shakespeare in other places ; and every 
deviation from it must be justified by particular 
considerations. 

4. It is not enough, however, that the three 
preceding conditions should be fuliilled by a pro- 
posed emendation, since they may be so without 
producing a positive conviction that it is the right 
one, and they may be satisfied by several rival 
suggestions. They are all indispensable, but they 
are not together necessarily suificient. 

An emendation, it is obvious, may completely 
remedy the defect in view, may be of the proper 
tone and force, and be couched in Shakespearian 
language, not only without completely convincing 
us that it is the exact reading, but without being 
exclusively successful in those points. Half a 
dozen other emendations may also fulHl the re- 
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quirements, and thus so far the right reading will 
be indeterminate. From such a dii£culty, not 
often occurring perhaps in so extreme a form, there 
seems to be no escape, unless some ftirther circum* 
stance can be foimd which is conclusively satis- 
factory, and which, in the case of rival amendments, 
gives to one a superiority over the rest. 

A fourth condition then must be laid down to 
the effect that an emendation in order to be 
received must farther possess or be attoiRled by 
some attribute or circumstance of this decisive or 
crucial character, forming a positive title to ad- 
mission. 

A brief glance at the various ways in which 
wrong readings or spurious passages are occa- 
sioned, may show what are the crucial circum- 
stances to look out for, and how far we have the 
means of complying with the requirements of this 
fourth condition. 

The chief errors of transcribers, writers from 
dictation or from recitation, short-band writers, 
decypherers of short-hand, and compositors, are 
mistakes of one word or phrase for another in 
consequence of either similarity of sound, or, when 
the eight is concerned, of similarity in the forms 
of the words or of the letters, often incalculably 
increased by bad handwriting which confounds all 
forms,* 

* The evils ilowing from bad liuudwriting have never lieen 
sullicieutly appreciated, but few appai*ently triyial circuiu- 
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Other circumstances, nevertheless, besides simi- 
larity of sound or of literal shape, occur to vitiate 
the text. 

Some of these are incident to the compositor, 

such as an accidental mixture of type in his case, 
or his taking a letter from tlie wrong compartment, 
or his eye catching a word in the manuscript from 
the line above or the line below, or some other 
part of it, when there is no afiinity of any kind 
between the right word and the supposititious one. 
He is apt also occasionally to compose a line from 
his mental conception rather than his sight, which 
may betray him into a blunder. Sometimes too a 
word lingers in his eye or Lis mind after he ought 
to have done with it, and settles down in a wrong 
place to the utter discomfiture of the legitimate 
occupant and its neighbours — an incident likely 
enough to give rise to that disagreeable repetition 

stonoes have occasioned more mistakes, not only of the pres^^ 
bnt in the genenU afiairs of the world, and greater waste of 
time^ than a practice which is so easily avoided by those pW' 
sons who chiefly fail into it. ^ Physicians' prescriptions are a 
notorious case in point. At one time (I hope the absurdity 
has passed away) it was regarded as low to wiite legibly; a 
prejudice which Hamlet mentions in his account to Horatio of 
forging certain instructions from the King 

♦ ^ 

** I sat me down, 
Devised a new cominissions wrote it fair. 
I once did hold it^ as our statists do, 
A hsaeness to write fair, and laboured mnch 
How to forget that learning.** Act r, sc. 2. 
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of a w.ord in a line or in two proximate lines, 
which has already been adverted to. 

There arc errors also incident to dictation and 
to writing trom dictation and to copying from an 
original draught. Not only is the copyist liable 
to certain mistakes in common with the compositor, 
but lie sometimes vitiates the text in ways peculiar 
to himself — ways so subtile and various as to 
elude description. There is one mode, however, in 
which the text is apt to be corrupted by him pal- 
|uil)le enough to be pointed out, and which has 
been much more prevalent and influential, I ap- 
prehend, than is usually suspected. It occurs 
when successive cop3dsts or revisers, or the same at 
successive times, are engaged upon the same text. 
In this case after an error has once found its way 
into a manuscript and the manuscript is recopied 
or revised by a different person or by the same 
person on different occasions, the second operator 
discerning that an error exists and being desirous 
to rectify it makes the attempt not by restoring 
the original reading, of which he may in fact know 
nothing, but by altering other neighbouring words 
to make them tally in scope with the spurious one. 
Since the word which has been put into the text 
by mistake obstinately refuses to coalesce with 
those around it, the re-copyist or reviser, in order 
to get rid of tiie palpable discord brjtween them, 
resorts to the expulsion not oi the intruding voca- 
ble but of the legitimate words whose harmonious 

c 
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relations to the context have been disturbed. He 
then follows it up by introducmg into their places 
other words more congenial with the intruder. 

In this way blunders have propagated blunders, 
resulting in a thorough depravation of the text. 
Several examples of mistakes so engendered will 
be pointed out in the sequel. 

When we take a survey of all these sources of 
error, the most important feature in the view for 
our present purpose is that the blunders arising 
from some of the circumstances enumerated retain 
some relics of the right readinp^, and thus assist in 
their o^vn correction, while others do not. Mis- 
takes founded on resemblance of sounds or simi- 
larity of visible appearance supply some clue to the 
genuine text. If soil has been inadvertently sub- 
stituted tor foil, the defect in sense shows that we 
have the wrong word before us, and the resem- 
blance borne to the interloper by a word which 
removes the defect indicates a high probability 
that it is the right one. Thus that similarity 
which was the cause of the error not only aids us 
in rectifying it, but becomes evidence that the ori- 
ginal text has been recovered. 

It is when sucli mistakes have been pointed out 
and have been so rectified that the proposed emen- 
dations have at once commended themselves to 
uniyersal adoption. 

A few apposite examples may serve to corrobo- 
rate these remarks. 
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One may be found in the expression of FalstafTs, 

'•so both the degrees prevent my curses/* rectified 
by the substitution of diseases for degrees : a second, 
in the correction of the line * 

" Bights by rights fouler, strengths by strengths do faH," 

into 

Bights hy rights founder: 

a third example is furnished by the passage, ^'That 
daughter there of Spain, the lady Blanch, is near 

to England" altered to niece to England : and 
a fourth happy emendation of the same kind 
presents itself in replacing knit by kin in the 
line 

*' The Earl of Armagnac, near Anii to Charles." 

In every one of these cases we readily discern 
how the error may have arisen from the resem- 
blance between the original word and that substi- 
tuted for it; and since the several emendations fit 
into the text with happy exactness, and are al- 
together conformable to the conditions prescribed, 
the conviction produced by the union of these cir- 
cumstances that we have got hold of the right 
words is complete. 

Thus a main circumstance, not only to guide 
us in our search, but to determine whether we have 
found the genuine reading, is the resemblance of a 
proposed emendation to the received text so marked 
as to show the way in which the latter supplanted 

o2 
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the ori^^inal. This similarity coming upon the 
fulliiment of the preceding conditions is usually 
decisive. 

It is dlffeTent ^th errors arising from the eye 

of the compositor or writer catching a wrong 
word from another line, and from the other in- 
auspicious incidents in copying and printing al- 
ready described. As such for the most part 
contain no relics of the original text, they supply 
no clue to their own rectification, and no means of 
proving that the genuine phraseology has been 
found. For example, there can be no doubt that 
the repetition of help in the second of the follow- 
ing lines is spurious, inasmuch as it not merely of- 
fends the taste, but is nearly unmeaning. There is 
scarcely a signification, even faintly, appropriate, 
to be affixed to the line as it stands : 

** Therefore, znerch&iit) Fll limit thee this day, 
To seek thy kelp hy beneficial kelp,** 

Come^ ofErrWy act i. 6C. I. 

We feel quite sure that Shakespeare never wrote 

this : one of the lielps must be spurious ; but here, as 
in perhaps most such cases of repetition, we have 
no reason to suppose the mistake to have ori- 
ginated in similarity, and consequently we have no 
guide to the right reading in the sound or the 
visible form of the words. 

Hence, with regard to this large class of errors 
in which resemblance has had no part, we try in 
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vain to find the right reading in similar words. 
We are at a loss how to proceed both to discover 

the genuine text and to prove it such when found. 
There is in these cases no decisive circumstance 
extrinsic to the sense of the passage to render a 
proposed emendation quite satisfactory in itself or 
to single it out as the best amongst rival sugges- 
tions. When they equally fulhl the three conditions 
laid down, namely, remove the defect, maintahi the 
tone of the composition, and speak in Shakespearian 
language, we can do no more than pronounce the 
reading indeterminate. 

It fortunately happens, however, that very fre- 
quently a single suggestion, or some one of the 
suggestions, when there are several, so completely 
remedies the fault in the text, and so obviously 
excels the rest if there aire rivals, that every reader 
unites in reodving it. It is this marked felicity in 
filling up the vacant place, in such cases, which 
constitutes our only assurance of having got hold 
of the original words. 

Thus there are two different modes of satisfying 
the fourth condition requiring in an emendation 
some crucial or decisive circumstance or attribute. 
It may be satisfied by (1) similarity in the pro- 
posed emendation to the received reading: (2) 
felicity or completeness in fulfilling the three 
antecedent conditions, when resemblance is not in 
question. 

These circumstances themselves admit of degrees, 

c3 
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and both may be concerned in the linal determi- 
nation. 

Of two emendations equal in point of similarity 
to the received text, one may be snpc-rior in 
felicity ; and conversely of two which are equal in 
felicity, one may be superior in feiniilarity, in 
which cases (not very likely to occur) the superi- 
ority in whichever point it may be will determine 
the reading. 

In general it will be found, as I have already 
observed, that there is a marked superiority in 
some one or other of the proposed corrections; but 
when it happens that the palm cannot be adjudged 
to any one of the cunipctitors, we are under no 
obligation to make the award. They must take 
their places, for the present at leasts under the head 
of uncertain or doubtfol. 

In the sequel, I shall bring forward a number of 
instances to show that with our present lights, 
equality of claims is not an imaginary case, but of 
frequent occurrence, leaving the text in man} [ as- 
sages wholly indeterminate. Such passagQS, it is 
to be hoped, may be gradually reduced in number 
by the combined efforts of future commentators, 
and in the meantime it is usefiil to register them 
for what they are. 

The principles which I have here explained as 
prpper, if not necessary, to guide us in determining 
whether a passage is corrupt, and in the admission 
of proposed emendations in the received text of 
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Shakespeare, are applicable iu their whole extent 
to that great body of corrections for which we 
are indebted to the celebrated Perkins folio. 

It ought to be clearly understood at the outset, 
and consistently borne in mind in any attempt to 
appreciate their individual value, that they have no 
authority properly so-called to back them. They 
have nothing to stand upon but their own merits. 
Ignorant as we are of the corrector's name, charac- 
ter, position, and opportunities, and of the motives 
under which he undertook his laborious task, we 
cannot ascribe to his alterations in the received 
text the weight which a knowledge of such per- 
sonal circumstances might possibly, but by no 
means necessarily, have conferred. The only 
weight they can have is that which may be due to 
their intrinsic ([luilities, anJ no course is open to us 
but to test every one of them by the same criteria 
which we should apply to any emendations proposed 
by a living commentator of the year 1861. 

On this view and this plan of proceeding, the 
question whether or not they are a modem fabri- 
cation becomes of no critical importance; the only 
points to be established in each case are, whether 
any fault exists in the received text, and if a fault 
is shown to exist, whether the proposed emendation 
fulfils the conditions required in all emendations. 
If it does, the date of it sinks into a matter of 
indifference. 

It is doubtless always important to the com- 

c4 
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munity that any false pretence should be exposed ; 
but beyond a common interest in good morals, the 
lover of Shakespeare is not in the present case 
really concerned in the inquiry at what time or 
with whom the manuscript corrections originated. 
In the absence of all credentials the corrections in 
question rank in value just the same, whether they 
are due to the seventeenth century or to our own 
age. New or old, forged or genuine, they are 
what they are, and must stand or ikil by their own 
intrinsic deserts, without any support from the 
shadow of authority which has been vainly flung 
over tliein, and which can only prejudice what it 
.cannot corroborate. 

Nor will it do to adopt a middle course : we 
must either receive the whole on authority, or 
apply to all of them the same tests which are 
applied to professedly modem suggestions — there 
is no medium : for if you select only a part of them 
for adoption, you will have to show on what 
grounds you admit some and reject others. Should 
you allege that you are for admitting such as you 
consider good and rejecting such aa you consider 
bad, you will be manifestly abandoning authority 
altogether. You will be wholly relying on your 
own judgment, and very wisely too, just as you 
will do in accepting or refusing to accept the 
emendations proposed in the present treatise. In 
order to make a proper use of the Perkins folio, 
it is essential to begin by divesting the mind of all 
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impressions that tiiere is or can be any deference 
due to it. 

It is in the spirit here described thi^t in the 

following pages I have dealt with these noted 
manuscript corrections. As a body of hints and 
saggestions they are exceedingly serviceable, and 
there are bo many corrupt passages in the plays 
that can scarcely be discussed without referring to 
the volume that I shall &id frequent occasion to 
advert to it. 

It is bare justice to add my impression that, as 
far as Mr. Collier is concmied, the question of 

fabrication has been satisfactorily disposed of. I 
never for my own part could see the slightest ground 
for such an imputation on him, and always felt in 
reading his statements that I had to do with a 
writer of good faith and lionourable feeling. It 
seemed to me certain that any errors he might 
fall into would be such mistakes in judgment as 
we are aU liable to commit without any moral ' 
imputation, not deviatiojis tVuni iiitegrity. These 
impressions have been amply confirmed by the 
external evidence which he has been enabled to 
adduce; but independently of all other considera* 
tions, the immense number of manuscript cor- 
rections, small and great, renders it wholly 
incredible that they should have been the work of 
any one bent on deceit and fraudulence- There 
could be no adequate purpose in the view of an 
unprincipled writer to induce him to undertake 
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tile enormous labour of suck a fabrication. No 
honour and no emolument could be procured 
by it ; or if any of either could be expected, the 
talent and diligence required for the invention of 
such a body of corrections (good, bad, and indif- 
ferent as they are) would have achieved far 
higher fame, and obtained far greater remuneration 
by producing them as professed original emen- 
dations, than by any possible mode of smuggling 
them into notice. The very circumstance of the 
corrector's bag having been so indiscriminately 
emptied before the public (with no infrequent 
flourish of trumpets as the several articles emerged 
from it) may prove the sanguine character, but 
assuredly does not indicate the bad faith of the 
exhibitor. 
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UAMLET. 

In order to elacldate the principles here pro- 
pounded and their application, I wHl adduce a 

number of passages which have struck me as most 
likely for that purpose. My chief aim will be to 
show by examples how incoherence of thought and 
other allied d^ects, as already explained, may prove 
the spuriousness of the text, and at the same thne 
howrequiblte it is that, in attempting to restore the 
genuine reading, the conditions already laid down 
should be observed. 

I begin purposely with a passage which is difficult 
to prove corrupt as well as difficult to amend, 
and which is familiar to every Englishman; so 
familiar, indeed, that to disturb it is to dissever 
some strong associations, and consequently to 
raise up a spirit of o])po8ition to any emendation 
which may be suggested. 
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On this account, as well as to exhibit in some 
detail the method I pursue, I think it will be expe- 
dient both in the present instance and a few other 

cases, to enter more fonnjilly and at greater length 
into the proofs of corruption and into the grounds 
for the emendations proposed than it will be needful 
to do in general. At the same time, I would remark 
that when 1 may, according to this last intimation, 
point out any fault and suggest a correction of it 
without showing in a full and formal manner that 
every condition is observed, I am not desirous that 
the proceeding should be otherwise than rigidly 
tested by the principles laid down. 

The passage in question is the opening of the 
celebrated soliloquy of Hamlet: 

" To be, or not to be ; that is the question :— 
Whether 'tis nobler in the mind, to suffer 
The slinj^s and arrows of outrageous fortune ; 
Or to take arms against a sea of troubles. 
And by opposing, end them?** 

Act ili. sc. 1. 

Here I am struck at once by a glaring conniption 
in the text. Not only is there a most incongruous 
metaphor, from which good sense and good taste 
have long recoiled, but what is worse, the expres- 
sions employed do not contain a consistent mean- 
ing. They exhibit, on the contrary, incoherence 
of thought : what was manifestly in the mind of 
the author is not brought out: the train of re- 
flection does not takes its natural or logical course : 
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it begins with proposing one thing and ends with 
substituting another. The fourth and fifth lines at 
once £ei]1 in proper purpose, and are such in them- 
selves as no clear-headed thinker could have writ- 
ten. How could anyone entitled to be heard have 
possibly said or sung, 

**0r to tuko arms against a sea of troubles, 
And by opposing, end them?" 

Let us analyse the passage to show this. 

Hamlet, oppressed by the cruel position in which 
he i» placed, begins his soliloquy by proposing to 
himself the question whether he shall continue to 
live or put an end to his life: — indisputably the 
plain meaning of " to be, or not to be." 

He then proceeds to expand the question; very 
forcibly amplifying the first branch of the proposed 
alternative, namely to he^ into the words " whether 
'tis nobler in the mind to suffer the slings and ar- 
rows of outrageous fortune;" and we naturally 
expect him to amplify similarly the second branch 
or not to he^ into some correspondiui? sentence or 
clause, such as, "or whether 'tis nobler to escape 
from this multitude of troubles by putting an end to 
life and them together." In brief, whether 'tis nobler 
to live or to die by one's own hand. But when, in. 
stead of the matter being so presented, the sentence 
dissolves into something else, a sort of perplexity 
comes oyer the reader. He finds the second 
branch of the alternative converted into "or 
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whether 'tis nobler to take arms against the nu- 
merous troubles that beset me and put them 
down:*' which is abruptly starting off from the 
natural and logical course of the speaker's reflec- 
tions j — an extraordinary and glaring instance 
of that inconsequence of thought which a su- 
perior writer can hardly fall into. 

In short, he first asks shall I live on or commit 
suicide?" and then, when he onglit to state the 
same alternative more circumstaiitially, lie proposes 
a quite different one, namely, shall I live on, 
quietly suffering the evils of my lot, or, multi- 
tudinous as they are, shall I oppose and vanquish 
them?" 

We may safely conclude that Shakespeare never 
committed a blunder of so gross a character, espe- 
cially in a case where it was so easy, I may say 
indecfl so much easier, to be coherent and correct. 

That he could not have proposed the last-men- 
tioned alternative is further proved by the sequel. 

The subsequent lines all turn on the question 
whether it is better to live under evil, or die by 
one's own hand and so escape from it, not whether 
the evil should be endured or be resisted and over- 
come. He shows why it is that we submit to the 
various grievances of life, when it is at any time 
in our power to rid ourselves of them with a bare 
bodkin : " we rather bear those ills we have, than 
fly to others that we know not of." Here is not 
a word about bearing evils in contradistinction to 
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opposing tliem, but a good deal about bearing 
known evUs m preference to encountering unknown 
and perhaps greater ones by committing suicide. 

The observations which I have now presented to 
the reader, will be allowed, I tliink, to establish the 
conclusion^ that the fifth and sixth lines are corrupt ; 
in other words, they are not the lines which Shake- 
speare wrote. 

But it is much easier to establish a strong pro- 
bability that the text is not genuine, than to suggest 
with plausibility what the reading ought to be. 

After much consideration, trying all sorts of 
substitutions, and framing nuiuerous hypotheses 
under the conditions before laid down, I am 
strongly inclined to regard the following emen- 
dation as a near approach at least to the genuine 
text, if not a complete restoration of it. T.et not 
the reader start off at once at the magnitude of 
the alteration, but patiently consider the reasons 
assigned in its favour. 

To be, or not to be — that is the qneetion ; 
Whetlier 'tis nobler in the mind to fiuffer 
The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune. 
Or to take arms n^ninst the seat of troubles. 
And by a poniard end them ? 

Trying this emendation by my own canons, I 
find that in the first place it corrects the gross in- 
consistency in the train of thought; it maintains 

the alternative with which the soliloquy began : in 
the second place it disembarrasses the passage from 
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the monstrous metaphor whicli is acknowledged by 
all to be an mcoherent deformity. Nor is the 
emendation at all inferior in tone of thought or 
force of expression to what it displaces, or to the 
context in which it is inserted. It does not relax 
the tenaion of the soliloquy, notwithstanding its 
taking away what may be dear to the ears of many 
a devoted admirer — the sounding phrase a sea of 
troubles. 

In the next place, the phraseology introduced 
resembles expressions employed by Shakespeare in 
other places. With regard to the word seat in the 
proposed phrase seat of troubles, which so used 
would of course denote the heart or breast, I find in 
" Twelfth Night " the heart styled " the seat where 
love is throned/' In Hamlet " the clause occurs 

while memory holds a seat in this distracted 
globe," referring in this case to the head ; and we 
have a similar reference in Goriolanus " — the 
seat of the brain." 

Other instances might be adduced to show the 
familiar use of the term in a manner analogous to 
that in which it is employed in the proposed cmen* 
dation. Setxt is a very frequent word in our 
author's pages, and is applied in several ways which 
I shall have hereafter to notice. But the passage 
which appears to me to lend the greatest support 
to my emendation, although it does not contain 
the particular term in question, occurs in Cym« 
beline " iii. 4, where Imogen is trying to prevail on 
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Pisanio to follow the orders of her husband Post- 
humus to take away her life : 

ConiQ^ fellow, be thou honest ; 
Do tJiou thy muter'a bidding. When thoa aeest him, 
A little witness my obedience : look! 
I draw the sword myself: take it: and hit 
Tht miuieetit mainnim of my love, my heart. 
Fear not; 'tis empty of all things but grief: 
Thy master is not there, who was, indeed. 
The riches of it. Do his bidding; strike!'* 

I have next to consider the word poniard^ which 
it is sufficient for form's sake to show was em- 
ployed by Shakespeare on more occasions than 
one. 

By the help oi Mrs. Cowden Clarke's very v^du- 
able Concordance," I find that he uses this word 
five times ; enough to justify the introduction of 
it into any proposed emendation, as far as mere 
phraseology is concerned. 

The probability of its having been employed as 
suggested, rests partly on its accordance with the 
equivalent phrase hare bodkin^ which follows a few 
lines after in the same soliloquy, and clearly indi- 
cates the mode of committing suicide predominant 
in the thoughts of Hamlet, namely, stabbing him- 
self to the heart, not poisoning or drowning himself. 

It may be added that the expression bare bodkin 
seems somewhat harsh and abrupt, if it is taken as 
the first intimation of the particular method of 
escape from hb misery which he was contemplating. 

The alteration in the meaning of the passage hy 
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the proposed emendation is doubtless great, as it 
unavoidably must be, foi no small alteration in 
that respect could redress the incoherence of the 
thoughts, banish the barbarous metaphor and rectify 
the want of consecutiveness throughout. 

But the verbal alteration by which these defects 
are removed, and iq^propriate sense and connexion 
restored to the soliloquy is in reality small. In 
the fourth line " the seat " replaces " a sea " : in 
the filtli line " a poniard " replaces "opposing."* 
Such and no more is the whole extent of the verbal 
change. 

In point of sound the amended lines are so near 

the received ones, that the substitution of one for 
the other amidst the various liabilliles to mistake 
prevailing at the time when the plays were first 
printed, could not have been difficult. An author 

* In the progress of the error apoynard (so spelt in ed. 1604) 
might have been originallj changed into ojppomnff, and after* 
wards oppomnff have been replaced by opposing as the more 
eommon form of the ▼erb. That the form i^ppom was oeea* 
elonally used in that age may be shown by an instance which 
occurs in Ben Jonson's " Alchemist," Act iii. sc. 2, With 
these old forms the transition from the text (as I propose to 
make it) to the received reading wonld be still easier. Let 
ns put the two lines together. 

And hj a pofnard end fhem. 
And by opponing end them. 

» 

How readily the one would he transmuted into the other is 
plain. The only difTorenco worth nottee is that between ard 
and ing, in itself not very formidable. 
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in the present day, would scarcely be surprised to 
find such errors in a proof from his printer. 

In the course of my ruminations on the passage, 
I soon became satisfied that I had hit upon the 
right correction of the fourth line; none that I was 
able to think of could compete mtii it in claims 
to be adopted. 

I did not however feel at first etpially confident 
about that of the fifth line. Should the emendation 
of the fourth be admitted, the subsequent line, it 
occurred to me, might perhaps be considered allow- 
able as it stood. On reflection, nevertheless, I 
could not help observing that the line in question 
would lose something of the little force it possesses, 
through my emendation of the preceding one, for 
it would be exceedingly weak to talk of ending 
the troubles by opposition wlien what the speaker 
meant has just been so strongly indicated to be 
suicide. Beside, in the received reading of the 
passage, ^kiking arms agaimt, which implies attack- 
ing, must be considered at the best as but poorly 
followed up by opposing. 

Another reading, effected by a very trifling 
alteration, suggested itself,— the substitution of 
" deposing," for " opposing." 

Or to take arme against the seat of troubleB» 
And by deposing end them. 

One of the commonest signiflcations of the word 

"seat'* in Shakespeare's writings is "throne," as 

d2 
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seen in such expressions as "seat of majesty," 
"heir to England's royal seat," "the crown and 
seat of France," *Hhe supreme seat, the throne 
majestical.** 

In the proposed emendation, then, the seat of 
troubles might be taken ^guratively as "the 
throne of troubles," and consistently with that 
metaphor the poet might proceed to speak of 
deposing them from tlieir throne, the heart, and 
thus putting an end to their existence. A passage 
in " King John," might be adduced to countenaiice 
this language, where one of the citizens of Anders 
speaks of being 

«Eing'd of our fear, ootil our feara resolved 
Be hy some certain king purged and deposed." 

Aet iL 8C. 1. 

There would be something in this reading 

accordant enough with the tendency manifested 
by Shakespeare and all men of great wit to push 
their metaphors beyond the first stage of analogy, 
and it would also be quite consonant with the 
prevailing humour of Hamlet ; hut the prolonga- 
tion of the figure would imply too light a play of 
fancy for the mental pressure under which the 
soliloquy was uttered, and would consequently 
lower the strength of the passage.* 

• Besides the argument in the text, it deserves to be noticed 
that the last suggested reading, as will l>e manifest on reflec- 
tion, would scarcely lapse into the received text more easily 
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On the whole the reading now proposed, and 
by a poniard end them," appears to me decidedly 

prclei able to either ( )t the others, and this coiiclu- 
sion is strengthened by some further considerations. 

The force of the preceding part of the soliloquy 
requires that in the fifih line the second branch 
of the alternative should be stated in plain and 
direct terms. And this is also equally necessary 
for the sequel. In the common reading no men- 
tion has, up to this point, been made of death, 
except as it is implied in the phrase not to be, and 
yet the seiitence before us is immediately followed 
by the utterance of the words to die^ intended 
evidently to take up the concluding idea of the 
antecedent clause* Hence that clause ought to 
speak of death. 

In the received text this is not done, as every 
reader will at once see : 

Or to take arms sgunst a sea of troablea, 

And by opposing end them. To die — to sleep — 

No more **^^ 



than tlic first ; particularly if we compare tlie sereral readings 
wlieu put into the old forms before mentioned. 

And by opponing end them. 
And by deposing end th^* 
And by a poynard end them. 

And this remark would hold good even if we wefe to alter 
deposing into tUpaMng^ although not so conspicuously; nrd 
into ing is not a greater change than de into oj^* 
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Here, then, is no ])roper transition from the con- 
clusion of one sentence to the beginning of the 
other. The latter does not take up what the 
former lays down. " To die has no connection 
with opposing, and to find any kindred expression 
you are thrown back to the commencement not to be, 
.In the proposed emendation, this defect is wholly 
removed; the connection is dose, the tranution 
natural and ^tirect : 

Or to take anns against the sent of troubles, 
And by a poniard end them. To die — to sleep— 

In a word, the expressiuii to die so placed re- 
quires to be introduced by the mention of the act 
of suicide immediately before it, and this condition 
is iuMUed by the suggested alteration, and not by 
any other of the readings which have had our 
attention. 

Bi reference to the incongruous metaphor *'to 
take arms against a sea of troubles,'' it may be 

observed that it has been defended or palliated by 
bringing instances in which phrases analogous to 
a sea of troubles," have been employed. 
Thus, Theobald quotes from ^schylus the ex- 
pressions xaHwv ^a?va<ro-a," and " xaawv rpixw/Jt/a." 

Shakespeare himself^ I may add, has similar 
phrases: 

Thus hulling in 
The vnld sea of my conscience, I did steer 
Towards this remedy." 

Uemy VIII, act ii. sc. 4. 
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" Put me to present paiu 
Le?t this great sea of joys rushing upon me 
O'erbear tlie shores of my mortality, 
And drown me witli their sweetness.'* 

Pericles, act v. sc. 1. 

We find besides, seas of tears/* and to weep 
seas,'' which are rather exaggerations than tropes. 

If, however, a thousand examples of such lan- 
guage could be adduced, they would not amount 
to the slightest justification of the condemned 
metaphor. The objectiim is not to the metaphor- 
ical designation a sea of troubles^ but to the figura- 
tive absurdity implied in " taking up arras against 
a sea of troubles," or indeed against any other sea, 
literal or imaginary. I question whether any 
instance is to be found of such a fight in the whole 
compass of English literature, previous to ^Irs. 
Partington's celebrated contention with the At- 
lantic. The character of her weapon, the only 
appropriate one that could be wielded in such a 
contest, is decisive that neither Shakespeare nor 
Hamlet had in Iiis head a battle with the ocean* 

But were the metaphor unexceptionable, the 
principal proof of the corruption of the passage 
would, I repeat, remain; namely, that the lines as 
they stand do not sustain the alternative whicli iu 
consistency they ought to have carried out, and 
which it was in fact the purpose of the soliloquy 
to expatiate upon. 

I would further remark that iu the passage cited 

D 4 
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from " Pericles," Shakespeare, shows a consistency 
in the management of the metaphor there intro- 
duced, which in itself, were it needful to urge such 
a plea in his behalf, would constitute a presump- 
tion that he could not have so grossly mismanaged 
the analogous one in Hamlet's soliloquy. He 
carries on the figure throu- li three lines without 
the sliglitcst vacillation or flaw in the imagery— 
at least till he comes to the very last word, the 
incongruity of which with the rest strongly indi- 
cates a corruption of the text. Drown with sweet- 
ness is an expression more applicable to a " butt 
of malmsey,'"^ than to the great salt sea." 

Hence it may be suspected that the poet wrote 
something very different. It is the greatness, the 
rushing, the violence, which Pericles fears will 
overwhelm him, not the deliciousness of the joy. 
Our author may possibly have written, nay, I will 
even venture to say, probably Wrote, surges^ where 
now we find sweetness. 

And drown me with their aurget, 

or better still — 

And drown me with iU surges. 

What strengthens the probability is that Peri- 
cles had before made use of the same word : 

*' Thou (tocI of this great vast, rebuke these surges 
Which wash both heaven and hell." 

Act ill. 80« 1. 

• "KichwrdllL" 
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It is singular that Dr. Johnson, in his note to 

Hamlet's soliloquy, totally misses the drift of the 
commencement, about which 1 have been occupied. 
He construes it as follows: — 

^'Before I can form any rational scheme of action 
trader this pressure of distress, it is necessary to 
decide wlietlier after our present state we are to 
be or not to be. That is the question which, as it 
shall be answered, will determine whether 'tis no* 
bier, and more suitable to the dignity of i^ason, to 
suffer the outrages of fortune patiently, or to take 
arms against thein, or by opposing end them, 
though perhaps with the loss of life." 

On this comment, Malone very justly remarks : — 

"Dr. Johnson's explication of the first five lines 
of this passage is surely wrong. Hamlet is not 
deliberating whether after our present state we are 
to exist or not, but whether he should continue to 
live or put an end ta his life ; as is pointed out by 
the second and the three following lines, which are 
manifestly a paraphrase on the first."* 

The learned Doctor evidently misapprehends the 
whole matter : he overlooks the question of suicide 
altogether, and even supposes possible death from a 
hostile encounter to have been in Hamlet's con- 

« 

templation — an oversight and a misconception 
which, in such a quarter, would suffice alone to in* 
dicate some kind of obscurity or confusion not 



* Malone^B Sbakeepeare,** vol iz. p. 28^ BoeweU's ed. 
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Shakespearian in the lines that could fumisU occa- 
sion for them, were such indirect evidence required. 
The second paasage to which I have to draw the 

reader's attention is in the same soliloquy, and is 
indeed in immediate succession to the lines already 
considered: 

*<To die — to deep — 
1^0 more ;-— and, bj a sleep, to say we end 
The hcart-achc, and the t housand natural shocks 
That flesh is heh- to, — 'tis a consummation 
I>evoutl7 to be wished." 

Here it will be seen as soon as it is pointed out 
that the phrase ^*to say'' expresses a circumstance 

quite foreign to the train of thought. 

As the sentence stands the construction is "to 
sleep and to say we end by a sleep the heart-ache, 
and the thousand natural shocks that flesh is heir 
to, is a consummation devoutly to be wished;" when 
surely it is not the saying but the ending which is 
to be desired. Even if we admit the latter part 
of the sentence, "'tis a consummation," &c. to 
be an abrupt change in construction, ihe objection 
remains : to say has nothing to do where it is 
placed. By simply expunging say we every one 
will be sensible how greatly the passage is improved, 
and that the introduction of saying is a sheer 
impertinence which could not have proceeded from 
the clear head of our great dramatist. 

The elimination of the two words, nevertheless, 
although it would be quite sufficient to rid the 
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sentence of an unsightly patch loosely put on by 
accident or mistake, would leave the metre de- 
fective. 

Hence there can be no doubt tbat the couple of 

little monosyllables in question Lave usiir|K (] the 
place of a more appropriate verbal combination, to 
which they must in all lilcelihood have bonie some 
resemblance m sound or in written character in 
order to be allowed to appear there. 

We have then to look for a word or expression 
which will strengthen, or at least not weaken the 
sense, complete the metre, be so far similar in 
sound or form as to have possibly suggested the 
erroneous reading we find, and be consonant with 
Shakespeare's phraseology on other occasions. 

Such a word we have, I think, in the adverb 
straightway, inserted in the place of '^say we/' as 
follows: — 

To die — to sleep — 
No more ; and by a sleep to straightway end 
Tlie heart-ache, &c. &c. 

To end instantaneously is more impressive in 
such a connexion than simply to end, and the word 
straightway not only expresses this but fills up the 
metre, while it has the further requisite of being 
frequent in our author's pages. 

Tlie similarity in sound between say we and 
straightway is certunly not remarkable, but there 
is sufficient for the foundation of a mistake; and 
on the supposilion that the soliloquy was written 
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out from short-haDd notes the word straightway 
might have been abbreviated into 8 by any 

writer who tliou^lit he coukl trust his memory, 
and after wa I'd s the two letters might have been 
erroneously taken to stand for say we. This ex- 
planation cannot of course pretend to accuracy of 
detail, but is, I believe, substantially correct. 

The reasons assigned taken together suffice to 
ndse a reasonable presumption in favour of the 
proposed alteration in the received reading. 

Let us now try the united effect of the suggested 
emendations in the opening of the soliloquy : 

To be or not to be : that is question ; — 
Whether 'tis nobler in tlie mind to sutFcr 
The slings and arro>vs ot" outrageous fortune, 
Or to take arms agaiiijst the stut of troubles 
And by (i poniard end tliein ? To die — to sleep — 
No more ; and by a sleep to stratghitcatf end 
The heart-ache, and the thousand natural shockt* 
That flesh is heir to! 'tis a consummation 
DeTouUy to be wished-" 

Here a. plain meaning is plainly and fully and 
strongly expressed* All obscurity and incoherence 
have vanished. 

Ill looking iliiough this admirable tragedy, I 
find two other passages both of which will serve 
to illustrate the principles laid down, and perhaps 
all the better that they agree in the circumstance 
of being given differently in the original quartos 
and in the folios. One of them also (to enliven 
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the discussion) is treated with a third reacKng in 
the Perkins folio. The first I quote us it appears 
in the old quartos, premising that Horatio is 
describing to Hamlet the ghost of his father as 
seen by Bemardo and Marcellas: 

"thrica be wdk'd 
Bj their oppress'd and fear-sarpris^d eyes. 
Within hiB trancheon'B length ; whilst thej, duHffd 

Almost to jelly with the act of fear, 
Stand dumb, and speak not to him." 

Samlet, act i. sc. 2. 

The folios all read bestilVd instead of disHWd. 

The old corrector of the Perkins volume substi- 
tutes beehiWd, 

We have then to decide on the merits of three 
readings, and I do not feel much hesitation in 
rejecting aU of them, on grounds which I proceed 
to assign. 

Distilled is inadmissible, for the reason that jelly 
is not made by distillation, and consequently there 
is incongruity of thought in employing the term 
in^he place where it stands. The physical effect 

attributed to fear is described as accomplished 
through a process which never produces it.* 

* That Sliakc'spctire wag acquainted with tlio various (do- 
mestic operations of which distillation is one, and therefore 
not likely to blunder iu applying the term, may be gathered 
from a passage in " Cymbeline : " 

'*Ha8t thou not leam*d me hoir 
To make peifnmee ? disiUt preBerve?** Act i, sc. 6. 
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The other two words are neither of them strictly 
English, and are not to be found anywhere in 
Shakespeare. 

The first of them — besiiWd — ^is harsh and dumsy, 
as well as unauthorised by good writers; and I 
can find no meaning in it consistent with the con- 
text. Instead of being bestill'd the frightened 
spectators are set a trembluig. 

The second phrase — heckiWd — is also unau- 
thorised although not unmeaning, and is never used 
by our great dramatist. Even .the word chill (in- 
cluding its paronymes) occurs only three tunes 
in his pages, and then as an adjective or present 
participle. 

Let us, nevertheleBS, examine the grounds on 
which the correction is midntained by the dis- 
coverer of the old folio. 

After quoting the passage given above, Mr. 
Collier proceeds in the following strain of confident 
assertion: 

<'A11 the foHos, 1623, 1632, 1664, and 1685, 

have hestilVd for distilVd; and it is against both 
these absurd misrepresentations ot Sliakespeare's 
language that the old corrector of the folio 1632 
protests. He gives the lines thus, as I am confi- 
dent they must have stood in Shakespeare's manu- 
script : 

« Whilst they, bechUrd 
Almoat to jelly with the act of fear 
Stand dumb, and «|»eak not to him.** 
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"Surely" (continues Mr. Collier) "no reading 
can be more natural and proper; jelly is always be- 
chiliad or it is not jelly: Bernardo and Marcellus 
were ^ hecKiWd almost to jelly ' by their apprehen- 
sion. • 

Now I might possibly have concurred vdth 
Mr. Collier in his argument had Bernardo and 
Marcellns been in a liquid state previous to the 

apparition of the ghost, but as I am obliged to 
regard them both as being at that time men of 
undoubted solidity, I must take the liberty of 
expressing my dissent from his confident conclu- 
sion. Solids cannot obviously be chilled into 
gelatine : they can be reduced to such a consistence 
only by the opposite process of £rst loosening the 
coherence of their particles by heat. It is the 
exclusive privilege of liquids (and liquids only of 
a certain description) to be cooled down into that 
tremulous substance. Hence the true reading seems 
to stare us in the face: 

WhiUt they, diuMd 
Almost to jeUy with the act of fear 
Stand dumb, and speak not to him. 

The intention evidently was to describe, not the 
cold, but the trepidation, the tremulousness, pro- 
duced by fright. If this reading required support 

or elucidation by analogous language we should 
not have £ar to search for it. It may be found in 

* Preface to " Seven Lectures on Shakespeare and MUtou,"^ 
Ixxviii. 
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Jin iiamediately preceding passage of the same 
scene : 

" O! that this too, too solid flesh would melt. 
Thaw, and resolve itself into a dew." * 

I scarcely need add that the substitution of 
distilVd for dissolved was au error of easy occur- 
rence in itself, and quite as easy as substituting it 
for beekUTd. 

It may deserve mentioning that when the ehiUing 

effects of any passion are chiefly in view, it is the 
blood which is usually described by Shakespeare 
as the seat of the reMgeration. 

Thus in the « Taming of the Shrew" (sc. 2, 

Ind.) we find : 

For BO joiir doctors hold it very meet, 

Seeing too much Badneea hath ooogeal'd your hlood.** 

And in " Hamlet" (act i. sc. 5) : 

I could a tale unfold whose lightest word 

Would harrow up thj soul, freese thj young blood* * 

Again in Romeo and Juliet (act W, sc. 8), we 
have — 

"T have a faint cold fear thrills through my veins 
That almost freczos up the heat of life." 

* Further examples may be found : 

« "Look up; behold; 
That you m pity may dissolve to dew." 

Richard JL act y. sc. 1. 

And in Lear : 

" I am almost ready to dissolve 
Hearing of this." Act v. sc. 3. 
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This last extract suggests, that if it were needful 
(which it plainly is not) to find a woid ending in 
iX^d as a substitute fot diatiWd or beaHWd^ a better 
one might be found in thrilVd^ or, to coin one after 
the same fashion, hethriWd^ than in hechiWd; for 
it is observable that Shakespeare in several other 
places describes the operation of passion, ei^»eciaUy 
of fear, by tliat verb. 

Thus in "King John," act v. sc. 2, where the 
Bastard is boasting to the French that the English 
king had made them 

« to iftiiJIuid shake 
Etoi at tiio crowing of jour nation's oodL*, 
Thinking his Toice an armed Engli8haiani''# 

And in Henry lY." Part L act ii. sc. 4: 

" Art thou not horribly afraid, doth not thy bk>od ihriU at 
it?" 

With the support of these passages, a plausible 
reading might be made out ; although it would be 
exposed to some of the objections brought against 
its competitors : 

While they, both thriWd 
Almost to jelly by the act of fear, 
Stand dumb and speak not to him. 

I 

Or, if the prefix be should be preferred, we 
might read, " while they betAnlPd" which, if not 
good, would be no worse English than while they 

• The substitution of croioing for crying^ and cock for croWf 
in this line, is a capital correction of the Perkins folio. 

E 
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bechiWd" It will be generally thought, however, 
if I mistake not, that disaolv'd is the gcBuine 
reading. 

The other passage in the same tragedy also, as 
I have before stated, calls upon us to arbitrate 
between two conflicting readings which appear in 
the old copies. It is a line in which the word 
tenable has been adopted from the old quarto^ 
instead of treble, which is the reading of the folio. 
On the grounds that tenable does not carry out the 
manifest intention of the poet, and not only departs 
from consistency of thought but is nnsupported 
as an expression by any antecedent or subsequent 
passage of his dramatic writings, I shall endeavour 
to show that it ought to be rejected and the lival 
phrase reinstated in the text. 

The passage occurs in Hamlet/ s injunction to 
Horatio and his comrades, after tiiey had divulged 
to him the awful intelligence that they had seen 
the ghost of his father^ and he had announced to 
them his mtenlion to join them in the watch : 

" I will watch to-nighti 
Perehance 'twill walk again," 

Horatio having replied, ** I warrant you it will," 
the prinoe addresses his Mendlj informants 'as 
fikllows: — 

** If it assume my uoble father's person, 
I'll speak to it, though hell itself should gape, 
And bid me hold my peace. I prat/ you all, 
Xf you have hitherto concrnVd tins sights 
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Lh ii be htMe m your sUenee Hili$ 
And whatsoever else shall hap to-nighi^ 
Give it an underotandiiig but no tongne." 

Act t. so. 2. 

This is the text of the folio 1623. The old 
quarto of 1603 has instead of trMej and 

that of 1604 has the same with a different spelling, 
tenable : 

Let it l>e tenahle iii ^ our silence still. 

Whatever uncertainty iriny hang over the text, 
the intention of the passage which I have put in 
italics cannot be doubted« Hamlet obviously meant 
simply to say, If you have all hitherto kept the 
matter secret, be all of you silent about it still ; " 
and the question to be decided is, which of the 
readings fulfils the requisite conditions better than 
the other. 

Although tenable has been generally adopted by 
editors and annotators, and amongst the rest by 
the corrector of the Perkins folio, I cannot help 
regarding it as thoroughly objectionable, and as 
having nothing in its &vonr but priority of appear- 
ance in the earliest editions of the tragedy. My 
objections to it I will proceed to explain. 

First, the phrase tenahle in HUnce is scarcely 
English, from the mere feet that it is never used ; 
and its never being used is evidently the conse- 
quence of the further fact, that no ordinary com- 
bination of circumstances requires it. It would 

b2 
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need some ingenuity to devise a case in wLicli it 
could be employed with propriety. 
. Secondly, whether Engliah or not, it does not 
here express the meaning intended. The injunction 
which Hamlet designs to convey is that the matter 
he held in silence, not holdahle in silence, the latter 
being a common condition of all intelligence, not 
dependent on any mandate, and which no one in 
his senses would think of enjoining. The absurdity 
of such an injunction would be shown by varying 
the expression. Suppose Hamlet, instead of saying, 
^^Let ell of you hold it in silence,'' had said, Let 
all of you be capable of holding it in silence," we 
should at once sec the inanity of the speech. 

Thirdly, the word tenable is nowhere to be 
found in Shakespeare's dramatic writings, although 
mtenible occurs once; and singularly enough it is 
employed in an active sense, — incapable of holding, 
not incapable of being held * — a use of passive 
adjecliyes not uncommon in Shakespeare, and not 
confined to him. 

But, further, tlie word is exceptionable iri tliis 
particular passage, not only for the reasons assigned, 
but also on the ground, not hitherto remarked by 
any critic, as &r as I can learn, that by excluding 
the right term it would destroy the paint of the 
line. A shght consideration of the position of the 

* For this remark as to intenible I am indebted to Sidney 
Walker'i ''Critical Examinatioo of the Text of Shakespeare/' 
ToL i. p. 186. 
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speaker and of his auditors will sullice to prove 
the truth of the last assertion, and lead to the con* 
diudoii that treble is the right word, and peculiarly 
appropriate in its application. Hamlet is con- 
versing with three companions, Horatio, Bernardo, 
and Marcellus; and, after hearing their joint 
acconnt of the ghost which was seen by all three 
of them, he lays upon all three a solemn injunc- 
tion: 

" I pray you all 
If yon haye Mtberto eonceal'd this dgbt 
Let it be treble in your silence stilL" 

i. e, let all three of you continue to preserve silence • 
respecting it. 

But undoubtedly the word treble so placed, 
although charged with a peculiarly appropriate 
meaning, sounds somewhat harsh; and hence I 
am led to suspect tluit it has been transposed. 
Shakespeare probably wrote,— 

Let it be in your treble silence stilL 

Let it still continue in the silence of all three of 
you. 

It is easy to see that, when once treble had been 
converted into tenable, a transposition would be 
required; and on the restoration of the genuine 
text a re-adjustment necessarily follows.* 

* And yet tenable would be more unobjectionable before 
sUenee than before t», for reasons I lui?e not room to staW. 

b3 
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The following strikes me as a singularly ana- 
logous expression. Cyinbeline (in the play of that 
name) is pouiiDg forth a torrent of qaestions to 
Imogen, as well aa to his two newly recovered 

sons, and their jjutative father : — 

''Where? howliT'dyoa? 
And when came 70a to serve our Bonum captive? 
How parted with your brothttv? how Aret met them ? 
Whf iled you from the court? and whither? These 
And jfour lArw iKolw«f to the battle^ with 
I know not how much more, should be demanded.*' 

Aet sc. 5. 

That is to say^ ^ mothes of ym three^ not your 
moHvea three in number. 

The passage in the same tragedy which I have 
next to endeavour to rectify, will evince, like some 
of the others, how necessaiy it is to study the 
course of thought of which it is meant to express a 
part. It Avill also exemplify the singular mistakes 
to which a text printed under the circumstances 
alieady described is liable, and elucidate the mar- 
veUouB ingenuity which^ when once snch a mistake 
has been made, is brought to maintain that it is 
the genuine reading. 

The lines in question occur in act v. sc. 2, where 
the prince is recounting how he frustrated the 
design of the king against bis life. 

ffamlet. Wilt thou know 

The effect oC what I wrote ? 
fforoHo, Ay, good mj lord* 
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Hamlet. An earnest conjuration from the king, — 
As England was his faithful tributary ; 
As love bctweeu them like the palm might ilourish; 
As peace should still her wlieaten garland wear ; 
And stand a eonma 'tween ibeir amities ; 
And many toeli like aa*B of great oharge^ — 
Thai on the vievr and know of these contents. 
Without debatement farther, more or lesR» 
He should the bearers pat to sndden death, 
Not shriving time allowM.** 

The phrase, a comma^ in the fifth line of the last 
speech, I should have thought self-evideutly corrupt 
had it Bot been defended. 

It is admitted by all, as far aa I know, to be 
an unprecedented expression. In the only other 
passage in which the word comma is used by Shake- 
speare, it signifies part of a sentence^ a dause, as 
period is employed to denote a whole sentence. In 
the line now under consideration it can designate 
literally or figuratively nothing of the kind, nor 
yet denote a granunatical stop; and to my ap- 
prehennon it has no meaning whatever. That 
Peace wearing a garland should stand as a punctu- 
ation-mark between persons or abstractions of any 
kind, is surely as pure nonsense as ever flowed 
from penman or printer. 

The eoiendation wMch I have to suggest is. 

As peace should still her wheaten garland wear, 
And h4>ld her oUw 'tween their amities. 

The poet had before given us the palm and thet 
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whcaten crarlaiid^ and in the same strain of figura- 
tive expression, it is natural that he should com- 
plete the flourish by preaentiiig us with the olive, 
the nniveraal symbol of peace. Thus the proposed 
emendation corresponds in thought and tone with 
the context. I scarcely need to quote more than 
a single passage in support of the mere phrase- 
ology of my suggestion. Take the following from 
"Henry IV." Part IL act iv. sc. 1 - 

" There is not now a rebel's sword nnsbeath'd $ 
But peace puts forih ber olive everywhere." 

Act i. sc. 5. 

Or, better still, a passage in "Twelfth Night," 
act i. sc. 5, where Viola says : 

" I bring no overture of war, no taxation of homage : I hold 
tho olive in my liand : my words are as full of peace as 
matter." 

But now comes the task of accounting for the 
transformation of holds her alive into stands a 
comma. How could one be possibly changed into 

the other? 

By a very simple blunder. It is clearly (in my 
apprehension) a case of the incorporation of a mar- 
ginal direction into the text. The compositor had 
before him the genuine line, and put it accurately 
into type, except that he omitted to place the mark 
of elision (') before tween^ and the reviser of the 
proof-sheet^ in order to have the defect supplied, 
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directed in the margin that it should be inserted 
before the truncated prepoBitioUi thus: 

A comma. And hold hor olive tween their amities. 

A 

The compositor, mistaking the marginal direction, 
instead of putting the mark of elision, inserted a 
comma in words before tween^ under the rais- 
conception that those two words were to be sab* 
stituted for her olive, which might have been 
accidentally blotted or crossed with the pen. 

The line would then assume the form,— 

And hold a comma 'tween their amities* 

But hold a comma would be so strikingly absurd 
that he or the reviser of the proof-sheet would be 
forced to adopt some other verb : he might possibly 
do; bat then he coald hardly haye been changed 
into hold, and he must £nd a verb that at least ends 
in d. Under these difficulties stand presents itself, 
is accepted, and the received text emerges into 
day, 

And Mtand a comma 'tween their amities. 

In this hypothetical account of the rise and 
progress of the blunder, I do not of course pretend 
to accuracy in detail. The error might have been 

committed, not in the compositor's room but in the 
copyist's office, and in several different ways easy 
to be imagined ; but that the whimsical substitution 
of the alien phrase was substantially brought about 
in the way described, — that it was die incorporation 
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of a marginal note into the text, I have little doubt, 

or rather none. 

In the 4to edition of " Hamlet," a.d. 1 604, the first 
extant in which the passage appears (for it does 
not occur in the edition of 1603), there is no elision- 
mark before twem, ^vlnch is just what my theory 
requires; for, supposing the error to have been* 
oiiginally made in the first-mentioned edition, it is 
obvious that the words a camtna would be intro- 
duced into the text instead of the elision-mark, and 
consequently that mark ought not to be found there. 
But no reason for its absence existing after the 
blunder had once gained a footing, we find the 
elision duly noted by its usual symbol in the folio 
of 1623. 

Should the reader, adopting my theory of the 
mistake, turn to the various remarks of the com- 
mentators on the disputed expression, he cannot 
fail to be greatly amused. Dr. Johnson justifies 
and explains the received text with so much in- 
genuity that we regret the waste of intellectual 
breath while we snule at Hie bubble which it was 
expended in blowing. Warburton suggests a com' 
mere^ Hanmer a cement., Jackson a column^ and 
some one else commercing. 

Hr. Singer, who enumerates these several fail- 
ures, adds (after another writ^), would rather it 
should be 'stand an elephant' than *a comma ' " : and 
then he tries his own skill with the success (if I 
may use an antithesis suggested by this colossal 
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object of preference) of the mountain in labour. 
The ridiculus mus in this case is co-mere as the equi- 
valent of common boundary ^ or joint landrmark: 

And stand a eo-mere 'tween their amities,-— 

an emendation which is disposed of by two con- 
siderations: £rsty the word is a compoimd manu- 
factured for the occftdon, and not to be discovered 

in Shakespeare or elsewhere; secondly, it is difficult 
to conceive in what sense "peace " could be said to 
stand as a land-mark at all, especially with a 
garland on her head; while we may be quite sure 
that in such a simple passage as this, containing 
designedly the mere comiiioiiplaces of rhetoric, the 
meaning would not have been left to be hammered 
out with difficulty, or even to raise a doubt. The 
genuine reading of this line must correspond in 
obviousness and lucidity with the rest of tlie 
"conjuration." 
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Ths tragedy of Macbeth" is disfigured by im- 
portant corruptionSf Bome of them occurxuig in the 
finest parts of the dialogae. The first which I 

purpose to lay before the reader contains a, phrase 
often quoted : I may say, indeed, habitually quoted 
when it is wished to express the particular notion 
conveyed by it. If, then, there is anything wrong 
about it, tlic call upon the critic to do his best to 
set it right is more urgent than usual. 

Macbeth himself is soliloquising in reference to 
the contemplated murder of Duncan. 

"T have no spur 
To prick the sides of my intent, but only 
Vaulting Iimbition, which o'erlosps itfielf 
And falls on th' other " 

Here enters Lady Macbeth, and, leaving his sen- 
tence unfinished, he addresses her : 

" How now ? What newB ?" 

The commentators agree, for the most part, that 
had he finished the sentence thus abruptly broken 
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off, he must have added the woid Hde, Making 
the whole line— 

And fftllfl on th* other lide. How now? wliat newi f 

Strictly construed, the passage would signify, I 
have no spur except ambition ; ** which, with what 
follows, would be making ambition first into a spur 
and then into a horseman : but such a construction, 
I think, was not for a moment in the intention of 
the author. He meant, in all probability, the lines 
to be interpreted as follows : " I have no spur to 
prick the sides of my intent, but I have vaulting 
ambition alone which is apt to leap too far and 
come to the ground." 

The term spur evidently refers to external in- 
citement, while ambition indicates the aspirations 
of his own spirit. The expression of all this is 
undoubtedly defective, and shows what I have 
before pointed out — the occasional imperfect 
development of his meaning from his propensity to 
condensation. 

On a careful examination of the structure of the 
passage so interpreted, it will be seen that it con- 
sists, not, as at first sight might be supposed, of a 
prolonged and not altogether congruous metaphor, 
but, as remarked by Malone, of two metaphors, in 
both of which the imagery is drawn from the inci- 
dents of liorsemanship. Macbeth at the outset 
describes his intent as a horse, and complains that 
he has no spur to prick its sides. This figurative 
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reference to a horse and spurs naturally shapes the 
Btthsequent sentiment, leading him on^ not indeed 
to posh the metaphor farther, but to express him- 
self in a second allied metaphor, in which ambition 
replaces Macbeth as the horseman, and is repre- 
sented as vaulting, or attempting to Taolt, upon 
his steed, but from too much eagerness leaping 
over it and falling on the other side. 

Such being the obvious import of the passage, I 
shall endeavour to show that the phrase, averhap^ 
ing iudf^ does not carry out the author^s int^tion ; 
that it is an expression inconsistent both with the 
sense of the context and with common usage ; and 
I am consequently warranted in concluding it not 
to have proceeded from the pen of Shakespeare. 

To substantiate this conclusion, it may be neces- 
sary to enter into some grammatical details. 

There are two ways in which the word over is 
used in composition with other words as well as by 
itself, namely, as an adverb, and as a preposition. 

When it is used as an adverb it signiiies too 
much or in excess, as in the phrases "he over- 
exerts himself" " he is overestimated," " the horse 
is overloaded," " the man's temper is over hasty." 

When it is used as a preposition in cunipound 
words, it has the same meaning as when it stands 
by itself ; or, to express the £act differently, it has 
the same meaning whether it is prefixed to a verb 
so as to form one word, or is placed as a separate 
preposition after the verb. 
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ThoS) to overarch is the same as to arch over, to 
overflow the same as to flow over^ to overleap the 

same as to leap over. There are, doubtless, some 
idiomatic irregularities, as I shall hereafter notice, 
which it might be difficult to bring imder this ex- 
planation ; but, whatever they may be, one pmnt is 
clear, that, in order to justify their being retained 
or adopted in a disputed text, they must be shown 
to have been in common use when the text was 
written. These grammatical observalions being 
premised, let us proceed to apply them to the pas- 

sa":e before us. 

The prehx over in the word overleap in Macbeth's 
soliloquy must of necessity be taken either as an 
adverb or as a preposition; the consideration of 
idioms apart, there is no teriium quid. 

If taken as an adverb, the construction of the 
sentence would be vaulting ambition leaps itself 
too much," which is not sense. Leaps itself is not 
English. 

If, on the other hand, over be taken as a preposition 
the construction would be '^vaulting ambition leaps 
over itself;" which is equally destitute of meaning. 
It would be talking of an impossible achievement, 
such as Lord Castlereagh, some forty or fifty years 
ago, is said to have slanderously imputed to a 
brother poliddan, when he charged the delinquent 
with turning his back upon himself. 

For these reasons I conclude that Shakespeare 
never wrote, and never could write, overleaps itself. 
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It may be added that in other places he makes 
use of the same word overkap in the sense of leap 
over, and never in the sense of leaping too much^ 

which is in truth a sense found nowhere, as far as 
I have been able to investigate, in the English 
language. 

Not going beyond the same tragedy, we. find the 

phrase in question occurring in one of the previous 
communings of Macbeth with his own dark spirit. 
After the King Duncan had announced that thence- 
forth his eldest son should bear the title of the 
Prince of Cumberland, Macbeth exclaims : 

The Frinoe of Cumlterlandl that is a step 
On which I must faU down, or else o'erleap; 
For in mj way it lies.** 

This instance is in itself conclusive ; for I am not 

aware that there is any example in the English 
language of the same verb having the prefix over 
joined to it sometimes as an adverb, and sometimes 
as a preposition. 

I have alluded to idiomatic irregularities; and 
there is certainly one word compounded of over and 
a verb, the employment of which by Shakespeare 
in the reflected form may appear on a first glance 
to countenance the common reading which I am 
endeavouring to set aside. In "Julius Caesar," An- 
thony having designedly mentioned the bequest in 
Csssar's will in favour of the citizens, artfully checks 
himself, saying, 
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** I haTO o'ershot myself to tell you of it : " 

and this employment of the phrase may be found 
in Sir Thomas More, Hooker, Spenser, and others. 
The expression wlQ not bear the test to which I 

have subjected overleap any better than the latter 
word. It cannot be construed, I have shot myself 
too much," nor yet, ^^I haye shot over myself." It 
must of necessity be taken to mean what it fails to 
express, "I have shot beyond the mark" — let out 
more than I intended. It is obviously a very 
irregular idiom, arising doubtless £rom the inad- 
vertent transference of a form of speech from legi- 
timate cases to otlier apparently analogous cases 
where it violates all rule. 

Such irregularities may prevail for a while, and 
be even adopted by good writers; but they are 
dropped as language becomes more accurate and 
precise. Instead of saying a man overshoots him- 
self, we now say that he overshoots the mark. 

The occurrence of an irregular idiom in Shake- 
speare is sufficiently justified if it is sanctioned by 
custom, and forms no ground for disturbing the 
received text; but the use of one irregular idio- 
matic expression is no authority for employing a 
grammatically analogous phrase in a similar abnor- 
mal manner, without any precedent ; and when 
such a one occurs it justly excites suspicion. 
Now, not finding any example in the English 
language of overleap being used to signify any- 
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thing else, even idiomatically, than simply leap 
over, I ain obliged to conclude, that Shakespeare 
did not employ it otherwise in the instance before 
lis. Besides, even supposing precedents could be 
found similar to the one for " overshoot myself " 
in Julius CaBsar," the subsequent expression, "and 
£a11s on the other side," clearly shows that any 
idiom of ihe kind must be expelled from Macbeth's 
soliloquy, and that the text mu^^t coiitaiu the iiien- 
tion oi sometiiing on the other side of which there 
is a possibility of coming to the ground. 

The considerations which have been here adduced, 
appear to me adequate to prove the spuriousness 
of the text on the two grounds of inconsistent 
thought and of unprecedented language* And 
now for the second part of the business. The 
difficulty of finding a suitable substitute fbr a 
condemned phrase, often so formidable, seems in 
the present instance to vanish, and the path to 
become easy. 

The emendation I have to suggest is a very 
obvious one, and curiously enough it turns on the 
same monosyllable which bore so important a part 
in my proposed alteration of Hamlet^s soliloquy* 
It is merely the change of two letters— the sub- 
stitution of seat for self^ which entirely removes 
the solecism in the received text. 

Vaulting ambition which o'erleaps its seat^ 
And &Ils on tik' oliiflr ride. 

This suggestion is supported, too, by the lan- 
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guage of other passages. In " Henry occurs a 
strikingly favourable line : — 

**I saw young Harry, with his heaver on, 
His cuisses on his thighs, gallantly arm'd, 

Eiso from the ground like feathered Mercuiyj 

And vaulted with such ease into his seat 

As if an angel dropped down from th6 clouds, 

To turn and wind a fiery Pecrasus 

And witch the world with noble horsemanship/' 

Part L act iv. sc. 1. 

In '^Othello'' lago says: 

* 

" I do Boipeet the Moor 
Has teap'd Into mj seat" Aet iL 8c» 1. 

In " Measure for Measure we have,— 

'* Or whether that the body pnUie he 
A hone whereon the goyemor doth ride^ 
Who, newly in the seat, that it may know- 
He can command, lets it straight feel the spur." 

Act i. 8C. 3. 

Some former aonotator, I forget at the mo- 
ment who, seeing the inadmissibility oi overleaping 
itself, proposed the substitution of eeUe, the French 

for saddle; and it is so plausible an emendation 
that I at one time accepted it as the genuine read- 
ing. 

Several passages may be adduced to show that^ 

in Elizabeth's time, selle* wsi.s in occasional use for 

* I adopt this spelling for the sake of distinctness although 
the final e was often omitted. 

r 2 
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saddle, as the following from Spenser's '^Faerie 
Queen : " — 

And turning to that place in which whilesre 

He left his lo£)j steed with golden selle 

And goodly gorgeons barbes^ him found not there." 

It is easy, moreover, to oonceive how the word 
sdf niight have been substituted for seUe. Sel is 

even at this day currently used in the North for 
self^ and we know that it was also the case in 
Shakespeare's days. It is found, for example, in 
Ben Jonson*: 

" They turn round like grindlostonea, • 
Which they dig out fro' the dells, 
For their bairna' bread, wife, and sells.'" 

The substitution, therefore, of sell for selky and 
then of 6^ for adl^ would have formed a natural 
sequence of lapses from the original text. 

But on insurmountable objection to aeUe for 
saddle, is that Shakespeare never uses the word; 
whereas seat, while it fulfils every other required 
condition, is nearly as often applied by him to that 
part of the furniture of a horse as saddle itself. 
Little doubt will therefore probal>l}' remain as to 
the reading which ought to be preferred. 

I have hitherto been proceeding on the assump- 
tion adopted by the generality of the critics that 
Macbetli's soliloquy on this occasion was inter- 
rupted and left incomplete owing to the entrance 
of his wife. But the passage has been viewed in a 
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different light by Steevens, who, after mentioning 
that Sir J. Haniner proposed to read " and falls on 
the other Me^'* goes on to say, " yet they who 
plead for the admission of this supplement^ should 
consider that tlic plural of it [sides] but two lines 
before, had occurred. I, also, Avho once attempted 
to justify the omission of this word, ought to have 
understood ihat Shakespeare could never mean to 
describe tlie agitation of Macbeth's mind by the 
assistance of a halting verse." He completes the 
line by reading " And falls upon the other," for 
his strange explanation of which I must refer to 
his own note.* 

Although Steevens's emendation is altogether 
inadmissible, both his objections are worth con- 
sideration. The ^t is, I think, particularly 
weighty ; and, in turning it over in my mind, a 
reading occurred to me which would not only 
obviate both, but rather strengthen than weaken 
the sense, while the perversion of it into the re- 
ceived words by scribe or compositor presents no 
difficulty. Instead of *'tk' other" I propose to 
read Ui' earth. Let us place the two readings in 
juxtaposition : — 

*' I have 110 spur 
To prick the sides of my intent, but only 
Vaulting ambition, which overleaps its seat 
And falls on th' other dde. How now? what newa?" 



* Boswell's " Malone," vol. xi. p. 80. 

f 3 
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For the last line I propose to substitute — 

And falls on th* earth. How now ? what news? 

in considering which emendation it should be borne 
in mind that side is not in the received text, so 
that we have to account only for the lapse of th' 
earth into th^ other. An obvious objection to the 
proposal is that the line has only dght syllableSy 
and such lines are pronounced by Mr. Walker not 
to be Shakespearian* In deference to this verdict 
we might havB recourse to Mr* Steevens'sescpedient 
of filling up the metre by changing on to upoUj 
were it not that it would perhaps rather weaken 
the force of the expression— 

And falls upon the earth. How now ? what news ? 

On the whole, nevertheless, I think the last emen- 
dation is the freest iiom objection, bo amended, 
I cannot help regarding the line as fiur more sig- 
nificant, and therefore more Shakespearian, than the 
one wiiich it would displace. Fallinq to the earth is 
more expressive for the purpose in view than falling 
on the other side of the seat coveted by ambition, 
to which little definite meaning can be attached. 

It may seem at first sight that I have be- 
stowed unnecessary labour upon the preceding 
passage of " Macbeth,'^ when merely to surest the 
emendations would have sufficed; and I should 
have thought so myself, had I not found an in- 
veterate fondness (such as often seems to settle 
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in preference on anomalous expressions,) ezistlng 

for the phrase overleaps itself^ and had I not also 
met with the following note upon it by Mr. Charles 
Knight: It has been proposed,'^ he says, to read 
instead of ^itadf* ^itsadl* — its saddle. How- 
ever cleTer may be the notion, we can scarcely 
admit the necessity for the change of the original. 
A person (and vaulting ambition is personified) 
might be said to overleap himself^ as well as to 
overbalance himself, or overcharge himself, or over- 
labour himself, or overreach himself. The word 
* over ' in all these cases is used in the sense oi 
too much." 

Hy preceding explanations are sufficient to show 

that Mr. Knight is singularly wrong. Of the five 
words cited by him composed of over and a verb, 
there are only two in which over is an adverb, 
meaning too much; in the rest it is a preposition 
signifying the same as it does when detached and 
placed after the verb. To overleap is to leap over, 
to overbalance is to balance over, to overreach is to 
reach over. The only strong ground on which 
overleaps itself can be maintained is that it is an 
idiom; and this can be substantiated in no other 
way than adducmg precedents-^ for which my 
own earnest search has been vain. 

I now come to the celebrated dialogue between 
Macbeth and his wife, in which she taunts him 
with his irresolution, and stimulates him to the 
meditated assassination of Duncan. 

T 4 
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It occuts immediately after the soliloquy we have 
been engaged upon. Macbeth says to his wife, 

who has just entered : 

" We will proceed no furtber in Una bosineas : 

He hath honoured me of late $ and I have bought 

Golden opinions from all sorts of people^ 

Which would be worn now in their newest gloss, 

Not cast aride so soon. 

Zad$f MaebeA, Was the hope drunk, 

Wherein you dreaid yourself? Hath it slept since? 

And wakes it now, to look so green and pale 

At what it did so freely? From this time, 

Such I account thy hve. Art thou afeard 

To be the same in thine own act and valour. 

As thou art in desire? 

* ♦ • ♦ « 

Macbeth. Fry thee, peace : 
I dare do all that may become a man; 
Who dares do more, iinnc. 

Lady Macbeth. What begst waa't then, 
That made you break this enterprise to me ? 
When you durst do it, then you were a man." 

Act i. sc. 7. 

In the vigorous lines here quoted there are, it 
appears to me, four spurious words materially 
weakening or perverting the sense. I have put 
them in italics. 

The "first of these, dress^d^ is so palpably inappro- 
priate that I wonder it has passed without challenge. 
Surely it is on the confines, at leasts of absurdity 
to speak of dressing yourself in what may become 
intoxicated. A simple alteration, a substitution of 
two letters, restores, I apprehend, the genuine 
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text. Read bless' d for dress^dy and all is plain and 
apposite : — 

Was the hope drunk, • 
Wherein you bless' d yourself? 

The expression is quite Shakespearian. 

The second word, did, seems also inappropriate 
where it is placed, since with the context it repre- 
sents hope as looking pale at what had gone by. 
1 iiis would be a new function for hope — a retro- 
spectf instead of a contemplation of the future. To 
avoid so marked an incongruity, instead of did I 
propose reading eyed : — 

And wakes it now, to look so green and pale 
At what it eped so freely?— 

at what it had before contemplated without re- 
straint or scruple. It is scarcely necessary to pro- 
duce proof of the use of this verb by our autlior. 
In ^^Troiius and Cressida," act i. sc. 3, we have— 

"Modest fis morning when she coldly ei/es 
The youthful Phoebus." 

Eyed would jn-obably be first corrupted to dyed; 
which would be easily transmuted into did. 

The third term put in italics, love^ is a whimsical 
mistake, although easily made. It is clear that 
Lady Macbeth is not talking at all about conjugal 
affection, but about her husband's courage. Love 
is here quite out of place — a complete interrup- 
tion of the train of thought. Moreover, there is no 
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propriety in her telling Macbeth that hencefor- 
'ward she will account his love ^em and j^afe. 
The emendation I have to suggest is almost sure 

to startle the reader, but T entertain no diniljt that 
on reflection he will become reconciled to it : — 

From this time 

Sudb I account thj liver. 

From love to Umr is no doubt a formidable de- 
scent; but let us look at the matter soberly. 

The liver in Shakespeare's days was generally 
considered to be the organ of courage (notentirdy 
to the exclusion of the heart), or rather, perhaps, 
of cowardice; and a white or pale liver was the 
synonyme of a craven ^irit. Falstaff, who ought 
to know, tells us that the Mood on a certain oc- 
casion, 

''left the liver white ftnd pale^ which is the badge of pusil- 
lanimily and cowardice.^ 

Hmry IV* Fart IL act iy. sc. 8. 

PaMweredj white4iveredj lily-livered^ are familiar 
epithets with our author. For Lady Macbeth to 
say to her husband, " Henceforth I shall account 
thy liver green and pale," was much the same 
thing as it would be for a modem lady to tell her 
lord that she should in future look upon him as 
having a faint heart, or (if he had a mane or a 
mustache), as being, 

"In taca a lion> but in heai*t a deer." 
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We have changed the organ to which we refer 
pQltroonery— that is all. 

The last word italicised, beastj has given rise to 

much controversy. That it is corrupt will be 
manifest, I think, on a rigorous examination. 

The phrase, What beast waa it then ? makes a &lse 
transition firom what Macbeth had just said. He 
had declari'd that it did not ])uconie a man to do 
the contemplated deed, that any one who should 
do itf would be degraded from the rank of a human 
being. 

Lady Macbeth might with propriety have taken 
this up in one of two ways ; she might have re- 
plied, What beast were ycu then (seeing by your 
own declaration that you were not a man) when you 
broke the enterprise to me ? " Or she might have 
said, " Since you say such a deed would sink a man 
below humanity, what degradation ofymur nature 
was it that made you divulge your project to your 
wife V* In the first mode of reply the term beast 
would be preserved, but the construction of the 
sentence vrould be changed ; in the second, that 
term would be replaced by anoth^ signifying 
degradation, bnt the structure of the sentence 
would remain unaltered. The received reading is 
a hybrid between the two. It does not ask Mac- 
beth whether he was then a beast or what Tileness 
it was that actuated him, but what beast prompted 
his disclosure — which is incoherent and beside 
the mark, since there is no question of eztemal 
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influence, but one of internal conilict and mu- 
tation. 

InaBmucli as the first method here described 

would alter the structure of the sentence, and 
thereby involve the necessity of several verbal sub- 
stitutions not easily accounted for, we are driven 
to the adoption of the second method, which is 
simpler and requires only such a synonyine for 
degradation as would be readily transmuted into 
beast Unless I am greatly mistaken, we may find 
what we want in the word buseneasy— 

What baseness was*t then, 
That made you break the enterprise to me ? 

By this reading, it will be observed, the metre 
does not suffer, only weui'i becomes a long or 

accented syllable, instead of being a short one as it 
is when the Ime terminates in the phrase, " What 
beast was't then V* — in other words, the last foot 
becomes an amphibrach instead of an iambus. 

I will add, for forin's sake, that in point of phrase- 
ology baseness is quite Shakespearian, and it might 
obviously slide into beast witiiout much difficulty. 

The Perkins fi>lio, with what it is scarcely harsh 
to call characteristic infelicity in cases of impor- 
tance, proposes to read boast instead of beast,, 
What boast waa't then ? " 

But this emendation has no oongruity at all with 
the context. There is no question of boasting, 
which is alien both to the character of Macbeth 
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and to the occasion. The question is of daring 
and manhood. Besides, to speak of a boast making 

a man divulge un enterprise, carries with it so 
little meaning tluit it could not be the language 
of a clear-headed writer. To make sense would 
require the phrase to be enlarged into **a boast- 
ful spirit." 

After this discussion, affecting a dialogue the 
power of which ought not to be diminished by any 
error which it is possible to remove, I will bring 

the passage again biefore the reader with the sug- 
gested emendations : 

• 

Lad^ Macbeth* Wm the hope drank, 

Wherein joa hte9i*d yourself ? Hath it slept since ? 

And wakes it now to look so green and pale 

At what it etftd to freely ? From this time, 

Snch I aeeonnt thy Uver, Art thou afesrd 

To be the same in thine own act and Tatottr, 

As thou art in denre ? 

« * • • • 

Macbeth. Prythee, peace : 
I dare do all that may become a man ; 
Who dares do more, is none. 

Lady Macbeth. What baseness was't then. 
That made you break this enterprise to me? 
When you durst do it, then you were a man. 

These slight and simple corrections of blundors 
easily accounted for, seem to myself to remove four 
material blemishes that greatly impair the original 
deomess, precision, force, and beauty of the 
masterly dialogue in which they have been hitherto 
permitted to stand. 
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I will next take a remarkable passage in the 
flame tragedy, which, powerful as it is even in its 
present state, has been evid^tly much corrupted, 

and requires in consequence all the patience and 
deliberation that can be brought to bear upon it. 

It is the celebrated apostrophe of Macbeth to 
Banco*8 ghost when the awful apparition had seated 
itself in his chair: 

What man dare^ I dare; 
ApproBoh ihoa like the ragged Busaian bear, 
The arm'd rhuiooeroa, or tbe Hjreaa tiger; 
Take any shape but that, and my firm nerrea 
Shall never tremble : or, be alive again. 
And dare me to tbe desert with thy sword ; 
If trembling I inhabit then, protest me 
The baby of a girl. Hence> horrible shadow 1 
Unreal mockery, heaoel" 

Act iii. sc. 4. 

The words italicised strike me as spurious upon 
the grounds which I proceed to assign. 

The participle tremtiUng^ in the seventh line, is 
presumably OTong, because the verb ti^emble has been 
employed just before, namely, in the fifth line; and 
the repetition of so notable a word at so short an 
interral amidst an abundant choice of equivalent 
phrases, would argue a poverty in the author's 
vocabulary not belonging to it, and weaken the 
whole speech. 

The next egression / inhabit (as well as ihe 
variety inhibit thee) is absolutely devoid of signifi- 
cance where it is placed. Some critics have tried 
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bard to extract a meaniiig from it, n^ecting the 
oonsideratioii that a clear-headed imter like Shake- 
speare, with a command of the choicest and most 
forcible terms in the Liuguage, could not, in a 
passionate apostrophe calling for the utmost di- 
rectness and vigour of diction, have employed 
phraseology requiring the strained efforts of com- 
mentators to give it a feeble and doubtful interpre- 
tation. We may conclude with great conMence 
that he never put those words into that line. 

The phrase ^ bahy of a girl, equivalent (although 
this lias been disputed) t(j a girl's baby, 1 hold also 
to be spurious for analogous reasons. (1.) Why 
must it be the baby of a girl, i,e. of a young 
woman? What has the age of the mother to do 
here? (2.) The doubtfulness of the meaning when 
perfect obviousness of signihcation is req^uired and 
is easy to find, proclaims it to be spurious. (B.) 
Constme it as we will, it cannot express what was 
evidently in Macbeth's mind. He is asseverating 
that if he were challenged to mortal fight by a 
living Banco, and shrank from it with terror as he 
now quailed before the unearthly spectre in his 
diair, he would consent to be branded as the most 
pusillanimous of human beings. Now, with no 
propriety can either courage or cowardice be attri- 
buted to a baby. We speak of its helplessness, 
imhedlity, and want of intelligence, and stigmatise 
an adult as a baby in understanding; but we do 
not refer to the little nursling in connexion with 
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qualities not yet developed : we do not call a man 
a baby in courage. What the text requires is the 
designation of a dass of human beings remarkable 
for fear, — a type of timidity; and general opinion 
would doubtless point to young women themselTes, 
not to their infants. 

Shakespeare with his own hand has clearly drawn 
the same distinction in the following passage: 

''The Greeks are strong, and skilful to their strength, 
Fierce to their skill, and to their fierceness vatiant; 
But I am weaker than a woman's tear, 
Tamer than sleep, fonder than ignorancei 

Less valiant than the virgin in the nighty 
And skilUss as. unpractised infancy!'* 

Troilus and Cress^a, act i. sc. 1. 

These observations, proceeding on the suppo- 
sition that the phrase in question means Uterally a 
girl's baby, apply with tenfold force to that curious 

interpretation of it, which represents it as designa- 

■ 

ting a doU,* Surely a doll was never adduced by 
any writer of reputation as a type of cowardice of 
heart or'^tremulousness of nerves. The difficulty 

* Sidney Walker's comment upon it is remarkable: "The 
baby of a girl ; i.e. a little girVs doll ; call me a mere puppet, a 

thing of wood. For bnhy in the sense of </<?//, see Jon son's 
'Bartholomew ¥&iry passim.^' After citing other nnthoritics 
Lc arlds, ^'Bahe was used only in the sense of infant: baby 
nuL^lit mean eitlier infant or doU^ "Critical Examination of 
the Text of Shakespeare," vol. iii. p. 2,56. Mr. Walker seems 
not to have had any perception of the incongruity to which 
this interpretation necessarily leads. If I tremble protest me 
to be a doll, a thing of wood / 
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of replacing the phrases objected to is doubtless 
great, but that has no tendency to remove the 
objections to their genmneness* The first of them, 
if trembling I inhabii^ might be superseded by if 
blenching I evade which comes tolerably near in 
sound, and makes complete and appropriate, sense 
without any filing off in vigour. Dr. Johnson 
is said (I do not recollect at the moment where *) to 
have suggested evade it, but without any alteration 
of the antecedent participle. The word blenching is 
used by Shakespeare on other koalogous occasions, 
and harmonises in signification with the phrase 
which follows. It docs not certainly much resemble 
trembling; but, as I have before explained, where a 
word is too closely repeated, and is thence inferred 
to be spurious, the repetition is frequently the re- 
sult of other causes than resemblance, and conse- 
quently the attempt to rectify the mistake does not 
or needs not proceed on that ground. 

Happily for the credit of my emendation^ Sliake* 
speare employs the two suggested words elsewhere 
in a similar connexion. 

It is in " Troilus and Gressida,'' act ii. sc. 2 : 

" How may 1 avoid, 
Although my will distaste wiiat it elected. 
The wife I chose ? There cau be no evasion 
To blench from this,^* 



♦ The suggestion, I find, is quoted as Dr. Johnson's in 
Beckett's " Shakespeare's Himself again," p. 1 14. I do not 
observe it ia Boaweil's Variorum editiou. 

O 
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As to blench alone, 7e have in Hamlet," 
act ii. 8C. 2, — 

**m teni him to tius quick ; if he but bleneh, 
I know my coarae.'* 

And in the "Winter's Tale,'' aet i. sc. 2,— 

« Would I do this? 

Could man so blench? " 

Dr. Johnson defines blench to shrink, to start 

back ; and adds, " not used." The word has evi- 
dently a close family connexion with blanch. It is 
now replaced by JUneh. 

The greatest dificnlty, however, remains to be 
surmounted in finding out the genuine text which 
has been displaced by the phrase the baby of a girl. 
And although several readings have occorred to 
me, ihey are not supported by reasons strong 
enough to induce me to venture on the proposal of 
any of them. 

Makmg the suggested alterations in the seventh 
line, and leaving the baby undisturbed in the arms 
of its girlish mother, I will bring the latter part 
of the passage again before the reader: 

Take any shape but that, and my firm oerTes 
Shall never tremble; or be alive again, 
And dare me to tlic desert with thy sword, 
li blencJiing I evade U, then protest me 
The baby of a girl. Heuce^ horrible shadow I 
Unreal mockery, hence I 
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The Perkins folio brinies forward an emendation 
of the fourth line here quoted which even Mr. 
Collier pionoimces to be too prosaic : 

**If trembling J exhibit, then proteat me.*' 

It is indeed so prosaic, so fiat, so spiritless, 
where the utmost force of esqpresBlon is demanded, 
and would, we may be sure, have been wielded by 

the author, that it almost suffices of itself to shake 
all confidence in the old corrector's judgment, and 
certainly does not tend to confirm the authority 
claimed for him« 

Another celebrated passage in the same tragedy 
presents us with a further instance of that erroneous 
repetition of a word in disagreeable proximity to 
which I have occadon so often to- advert. In such 
cases, since we are usually deprived by the origin of 
tlie error of all clue to the right reading afforded 
by resemblance, we have no resource (I venture 
to repeat) but studying the relations of things and 
of ideas, in connexion wifih the author's habitual 
modes of thought and expression. Macbeth is here 
addressing the physician of his wife: 

"Canst thou nut minister to a mind diseased ; 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow ; 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain ; 
And with some sweet, obUvious antidote, 
Cteanse the stuffed bosom of that periloDs sittff 
Which weighs upon the heart ?** 

That one of the words italicised in the fifth line 

a 2 
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is wrong, would be sufficiently manifest from the 
exceeding distastefulness of such a repetitioii (how 
it mars the beauty of an incomparable paasage !), 
were it not proved by the same reasons which 
show the first of them to be spurious. 

The meaning of the word stuff' d is incongruous 
with that of the context. 

Cleanse a^stuff'd bosom'* does not express a 
natural sequence of thought. We speak of empty- 
ing or relieving of its contents a stuped receptacle, 
not of cleansing it qud stuffed. 
' If we look at the lines inmiediately preceding 
the one under present criticism, we shall be struck 
with the force, terseness, and precision of their 
language : we shaU find eyeiy word not only full 
of vigour, but expressive of some thought perfectly 
congruous with the meaning of the context. Tlie 
natural connexion of things and of the ideas which 
represent them is preserved. Thus a f^c>^ sorrow 
is to be pltteked from the memory, not effaced: 
writte?i troubles are to be razed out., not eradicated ; 
or to put the statement in a reverse order, what is 
to he plucked is spoken of as rooted ; what is to be 
razed out as written^ and we may be sure that what 
was to be cleansed must have been originally spoken 
of by Shakespeare as dirty or polluted. 

On these grounds I come to the conclusion that 
the word stuffed ^ is spurious ; and the task re^ 
mains to find out the term which it has displ&ced. 

It is a quest in which we shall probably fail if 
we are bent on discovering some word, either in 
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sound or in form, similar to the spurious one; but 
if we look at the natural course of thought and the 

usage of our great dramatist, the path is phiin, 
and we shall probably succeed. Li fact, the thing 
has already been done to our hands, but unaccount- 
. ably passed over. 

There are, I think, several considerations to show 
that the right reading is what Steeveus long ago 
unsuccessfully suggested: 

" Cleanse the foul bosom of that perilous stuff 
Wliicli weigiio upon tbe heart.*' 

The first and foremost reason, is that the al- 

teration, besides doing away witli the sin against 
good taste, entirely removes the objection of incon- 
gruity and want of precision which lies against 
the old designation. I do not think that the 
English language affords a happier epithet for the 
place than the one introduced ; and while the 
term is certainly not lower in tone than the con- 
text, it may be literally said to abound in the 
productions on which we are engaged. 

In one place it is used in a way which corre- 
sponds so closely with the proposed emendation as 
to amount to little less than proof in itself. The 
lines were (quoted by Steevens in that view : 

"Give me leave 
To speak mj mind, and I will through and through 
Cleanse the foul body of the infected world, 
If they will piiiieatljr receive my medicine." 

As You Like It, act iL sc. 7. 
08 
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It is further deserving of remark that these are 
the only two places in which the poet employs the 
precise word cleanse^ and that there are only two 
passages in which he employB other forms of the 
same verb. I may as weU quote the most apposite 
of them: 

"I have trusted thee, Caiuillo, 
Willi ail the nearest things to my heart, as well 
Mj chamber eoancils : wherein priest-like thoa 
Heut cleaned my boaom f I from thee departed. 
Thy penitent fefoxm'd.'' 

Wmiet^a Tale, act i. sc. 2. 

Here, again, it is the pollution of guilt from 
which the bosom is purged. The other passage 

liicliard II." act v. sc. 5) is certainly less ap- 
posite, if not at first sight somewhat adverse; but, 
since it speaks of cleansing the eyes from tears, 
and so speaks (it may be presnmed) £pom their 
dimming the sight, it is not really discordant with 
the tenor of my remarks. 

I have next to inquire how the proposed emen- 
dation conforms to the last of the conditions 
before laid down, namely, that it should have 
some affinity in point of sound or literal form 
to the rejected language (a matter which I have 
already noticed), or that it should be rendered 
probable some other special circumstance. 
To affinity of the required kind my, or rather 
Steevens's, proposed amendment cannot of course 
pretend. There is no similarity in sound or form 
between stuffed and find (except perhaps the 
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phonic predominanoe of the letter /) ; but the two 

special circumstances in the emendation already 
adverted to weigh greatly and even decisively in 
its fy^vouTj namely, the exactness ivith which it fits 
into the vacated place, and tiie striking confomity 
of tlie amended language to that of other plays 
from the same pen. 

My conclusion will, I think, be corroborated by 
an examination, for whidi the reader will now be 
prepared, of the emendation furnished in the Per- 
kins folio. The old corrector allows stuffed to re- 
main unaltered, and changes Btuff into grief: 

" Cleanse theataff'd bosom of the periloua ffrirf*** 

The substitution is unfortunate. Oruf is certainly 
one of the last words that I should be indined to 

adopt, even if I thought stufd should be retained 
and stuff abandoned. 

Cleanae the bosom ofgnef (often a perfectly pure 
passion) is an unusual without being a happy 
phrase, and, coming after the precise and vigorous 
language of the preceding lines, must be felt as . 
weak and tame. The chief objection, however, is 
that the topic of riddance from grief has already 
been disposed of in the graphic description of pluck- 
ing from the memory a rooted sorrow ; so that, to 
introduce it again here, would have all the feeble- 
ness of a bare and aimless repetition. 

The word stuffs on the other hand, is vigorous 
and expressive in connexion with cleanse^ com- 

o 4 
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prehending m the generality of its signi-ficatian 

all that presses so heavily on the doctor's patient, 
but more particularly shadowing out the remorse 
to which Macbeth had not before adverted. Those 
eyilfl about the cure of which he had previously 
questioned the physician, are mental conditions 
that might be experienced by an innocent suiterer, 
namely, disease of the mind, rooted sorrow, troobles 
of the brain; but, in the fifth line, it is manifest 
that by the phrase cleansing the bosom he darkly 
hints at what he dares not openly express, the 
foulness of guilt, the festering load upon the con- 
science; and this allusion, so necessary to the 
climax of his interrogatories, would be entirely 
destroyed by the old corrector's feeble substi* 
tution« 

I need scarcely mention that the substantive 

stu ff is one of those i'ainiliar and favourite terms of 
Shakespeare's, which he is in the habit of setting 
to perform multifarious duties : thus we find such 
expressions as *^the stuff of conscience" (quite 
analogous to the phrase at present under discus- 
sion); the lieu it **made of penetrable stuflF;" "my 
household stuff;'' ^^what stuff is this?" ref(rarring 
to what had been said (something in the way of 
Mr. Burchell's " fudge *'*jj and numerous other 
applications of the term. 

Another instance of incongruity in an earlier 

♦ In the "View of Wakefield." 
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part of the same tragedy will not require so long 
a comment. It occurs in act i. sc. 3. The new- 
made Thane of Cawdor, absorbed in the dazzling 
prospects opened to his view by his recent eleva- 
tion, ends his reverie by exclaiming (according to 
the received text), — 

«( Come what come may* 
Time and the hoar rans through the roughest daj;" 

which has been defended by numerous examples of 
similar tautology in various writers, for which I 
must refer the reader who is defflroua of seeing 
them to Boswell's edition of ^^Malone,*^ vol. ad. 
p. 50. 

The passage, however, is not merely tautological, 
bat marked by real incongraity of thought. Time 
running trough a day may be allowable; but the 
hour running through a day, if it has any meaning, 
must be regarded as harsh; and both abreast taking 
part in the race is altogetiier incoherent. Time 
and one of its divisions are represented as running 
through another of its divisions. Wlvdt Macbeth 
intended to express was, " Gome what may come, 
time unceasingly goes on through the roughest 
day, so as to bring it to an end.'* 

We may be sure that Shakespeare would be at 
no loss to clothe in words so common a sentiment, 
without affording room for doubt or criticism. 

The emendation I have to suggest will probably 
at the first glance meet with little countenance. 
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I propose to read: 

Come what come may. 
Time's samfy hour runs iliroagli the rouglieBt daj. 

It will be allowed, I think, that this alteration 

fully remedies the tautology and the incongruity of 
ideas in the received text, and it will not be 
difficult to show that it is Shakespearian both in 
cast of thought and in style of eacpresslon. 

In ** Henry VI." Part L act iv. sc. 3, we have — 

" For ere the glass that now begins to rwfi 
Finidi the process of his taiufy hour J* 

And in the Merchant of Venice," act i. sc. 1, — 

" I eliould not see the sandy hour-glass run 
But X should think of shallows and of flats.** 

The emendation has also in its favour the 
facility with which the received reading would 
have been substituted for it. Mark the similarity 
between 

Time's tantfy hour 

and 

l^me and * hour. 

Who can wonder at one being transmuted into 

the other? 

* The form ^ for Atf is yerj dd, and has lasted to our own 
times. Without being ahte at the moment to assign its date, 
I may mention as sufficing here that I find it as earlj as the 
16th century in a passage cited hy fiichardson in his *' IKction- 
aryj^'and I have personaUy known gentlemen in the present 
century who habittudly employed it. 
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Being engaged on the text of " Macbeth/' I may 

appropriately mention that I was struck, in turn- 
ing over tke volume of manuscript corrections, with 
another mstanoe of misplaced commendation, by 
Mr. Collier, of an attempted amendment in the 
same tragedy.* He writes : " A very acceptable 
alteration is made on the same evidence in Lady 
Macbeth's speech invoking night, just before the 
entrance of her husband: it is in a word which 
has occasioned much speculation. 

** Come, thick night, 
And pall thee in the dnnnest smoke of heU, 
That my keen knife see not the woand it makes, 
Nor Heaven peep through the blanket of the dark, 
To cry, * Hold, hold T " 

After referring to former commentators, Mr. 
Collier proceeds ; What solution of the difficulty 
does the old corrector offer? As it seems to 
us, the substitution he recommends cannot be 
doubted : — 

''Kor HeaT«n peep thfoagk the bkmkmu of the dark 
To cry, 'Hold, bold! 

The scribe misheard the teimination of bkufdis^ 
ness^ and absurdly wrote * blanket/ ^ 

The line here in question is, I agree witli tlic 
critic, evidently corrupt. Heaven peeing through 
a blanket conveys so incongruous on image as to 
be almost if not altogether ludicrous ; and nothing 

* "Notes and Emendations^** p. 419» 2nd edition. 
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but long familiarity could reconcile the reader to 
it, or save the hearer of it from a smile. 

But the substitution of Idankneaa^ although not 
tending to provoke a smile, scarcely efiects a 
serious amendment. Not to insist on the etymo- 
logicaL dithcuity that blankness is derived from a 
root meaning whit^ess, rendering it, on a first 
glance at least, an incompatible term to couple with 
"the dark," on account of the conflicting associa- 
tions likely to be awakened, — it is quite at va- 
riance with usage to speak of the blankness of a 
dark night, and equally so to speak of looking 
through blankness^ although we hear of persons 
looking blank. No one, I suspect, ever dreamed 
before of putting these words together. 

Shakespeare, besides, never uses ^blat^** in its 
abstract form. " Blankness " is not to be found in 
his pages. 

It is curious that the old corrector, having dis- 
carded the long«wom blanket^ and substituted for 
the last syllable of that noun the abstract termina- 
tion ness, making the word blankness, did not 
proceed a step farther, and change the n of the 
first syllable into <^ in order to meet more fiilly 
the requirements of the case. Blackness is in 
every way preferable to blankness ; and we must 
bear in mind that the dark here is a synonyme for 
the night: 

Nor Heaven peep through the blackness of the dark 
To crj, « Hold, hold!" 
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This reading is supported by a passage in 
Antony and Cleopatra," act i. sc. 4 : 

" His faults in him seem as the spots of heaven^ 
More fiery bjr night*s blackness," 

And it may also derive an indirect corroboration 
from a remarkable expression in the epistle of St. 
Jude, verse ziii. : " Wandering stars to whom is 
reserved the blackness of darkness for ever:" in 

Greek, ao-rspsg 7r?vay^Ta<, ol$ o i^6^Q$ ro'O (rxoroug et$ 
almva nrr^Tou, 
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BOHED m> JUUEI 



At the commencement of the fifth act of "Romeo 
and Juliet,'' Komeo is introduced communing with 
himself in m unusttal joyous mood: — 

"If I may trust the flattering- pj/p of sleep, 
My dreams presage some joyful news at hand : 
My bosom's lord sits lightly on his throne ; 
And all this day, an unaccustom'd spirit 
Lifts me above the ground with cheerful thoughts.** 

Act V. sc. 1. 

The word in italics is in the earliest edition of the 

play : the folio reads, " the flattering truth of sleep." 

We may, by straining, make something like sense 
out of each of these readings; but they are not 
happy. Malone supports the first by a quotation 

from " Richard III.," where the Duke of Clarence is 
addressing one of the assassins sent to murder him : 

My friend, I spy some pity in thy looks ; 

O I if ihine eye be not a flatterer, 

Gome thon on my side^ and entreat for nie»" 

Act. i. 80. 4. 

But mark what would be required to make the 
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quotation applicable. We should have to personify 
sleep, and make Romeo talk of looking into his 

(Sleep's) eyes and espying there some flattering 
intelligence, which would be a violent figure; 
whereas the intention of any one who wrote the 
line, or adopted the wovd, must have been to re- 
present Romeo as saying that he himself saw when 
asleep (or with tlie eye of sleep) what was grateful 
to his hopes. It was certainly meant that Romeo 
looked fffkh the eye of sleep, not into it. Malone's 
quotation is consequently beside the mark, and 
lends the readinor favoured ])y him no support. 

The second reading scarcely requires discussing, 
as it is extremely like a contradiction in terms, and 
at all events has no special appropriat^ess. 

The Perkins folio abetted by Mr. Collier gives 
us a third: 

"ISl may trust ihe flattering deaik of sleep,*" 

an emendation in which there is certainly no life 
requiring a critical stab to end it. 

Mr. Singer, in language exhibiting the triunipk 
of irritability over grammar, says of it : "A more 
unhappy and absurd conjecture than this of ^the 
flattering death of sleep ' is scarcely to be paralleled 

even by some of the other doings of the corrector's. 
I read: — 

« < If I may trust the flattering soaAer deep^ 
My dreams presage some joyful news at hand.' 

The similarity of sound," he proceeds, ^4n re- 
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citation, of the words truth of and soother^ may 
have led to the error; and the poetical beauty of 
the passage is much heightened by the personifica- 
tion of deep."* 

I should liave been half inclined to acquiesce in 
Mr. Singer's amendment but for two reasons: (1.) 
It is deficient in special agnificance. Romeo in 
the first line does not intend to speak of sleep in 
its soothing, but in its incitiug and proplietlc or 
premonitory office, and thus to connect the clause 
with what follows, while the word proposed by 
Mr. Singer has no particular bearing on the sabse- 
quent matter. (2.) His amendment sets out from 
the supposition that the right word must resemble 
truths whereas, since there are two rival readings in 
the old copies, we may start with equal chance 
success from the other, namely, ei/e. Let us try, 
then, if we cannot find a term expressive of omens 
or prognostications, and at the same time readily 
pervertible into the concise noun which has super- 
seded it. 

Such a word, whicli must of course be a mono- 
syllable, we have in signs 

If I may trust the flattering signs of sleep. 
My dreame presage some jojful news at hand. 

I need not enter into any lengthened citations to 

show that the term here introduced is employed in 
the sense of omen or prognostication by Shake- 

* The Tezi of Shakeapeare YindiGated,** p. 234. 
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speare, as it is by other English as well as by Latin 
authors. The foEowing lines will sufice for the 
purpose: 

" The bay trees in our country are all wither'd. 
And meteors fright the fixed stars of heaven; 

The pale-faced moon looks bloody on the earth, 

And lean-look'd prophets wliisper fearful change » 

Rich men look sad, and ruffians dance and leap. 

The one in fear to lose what they enjoy. 

The other to enjoy hj rage and war : 

These sigm forerun the death or fall of kings." 

Richard XL act ii. sc. 4. 

It is worthy of remark also that sign is the only 
monosyllable in the English language (unless I am 
greatly deceived) which denotes portent or prog- 
nostication; so that if we desire to endue the line 
in question with this particular meaningi we are 
compelled to adopt this particular word* 

The transition firam «^m9 to is certainly not 
very easy to trace. Probably tlie first step of error 
was transforming sigm into sigh^ which, taken by 
any subsequent reviser or corrector in connexion 
with the context, would be so manifestly wrong aa 
to warrant the substitution of another word; and 
eye being nearest in sound of any monosyllables 
capable of making sense, it might be caught at, 
and deemed, on consideration, to be suficiently 
appropriate. 



H 
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OOBIOL Alius. 

In the tragedy of Goriolanas " a very simple 

correetion of an admitted fault effects a great 
improvement: 

** O, good, bnt moflt nnwise patricianB I why, 
Ton gnve bat reddem Bonators, have yoii tiina 
Qhrea Hydrm here io ehoose an officer. 
That with his peremptorj * aliaU,' being bnt 
The born and noise of the monalera, wants not q»irit 
To sajy bell tnm your cnirent in a diteh, 
And make your channel his ? If he bare powV, 
Then vail yonr ignorance ; if none, awake 
Tonr dangerons knitj." 

Act iii. se. 1. 

It is ramecessary to discuss the emendations of 
the Perkiiifl folio^ imice they have been so eflfectually 
set adde by Mr. Singer, who, however, seems to 
favour the substitution of revoke for awake in the 
last line but one. A simpler alteration, it appears 
to me, will rectify the obvious error with better 
effect upon the sense: 

IF he have poww. 
Then vail your ignorance ; if none^ awakgfram 
Your dangerooB Umij, 
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Lenity is a word characterising the tenour of 
the poliqr pursued by the patricians, or th^ 
habitual benevolent supineness, from which Corio- 
laniis misrht yerj properly call upon them to awake ; 
but, if he liad intended to exhort them to any re- 
vocation of what they had done, it would have been 
more appropriate to speak of acts of lenity. The 
sense seems clearly to be, " if this officer has not 
really the power he assumes^ then rouse yourselves 
from the dangerous remissness which has allowed 
him to usurp it ; " and this sense is brought out by 
the simple insertion of from^ Avitliout prejudice to 
the metre. 

An attention to the natural course of thought 
wiU assist us, if I mistake not, to determine the 

genuine text of another corrupt line in tlic same 
tragedy, which has been the subject of much con- 
trover^; and it is deserving, perhaps, of passing 
remark, that the correct reading (as I think it) 
turns in this case, as it does in a passage of " Julius 
CiEsar " to be hereafter cited, on a child's toy. 

Aufidius, the leader of the Y olscians, is speaking 
in reference to the Boman general: 

** So our rirtoes 
Lie in the interpretation of the times ; 
And pow*r, unto itself most commendable^ 
Hath not a tomb so evident as a eAatr, 
To extol what it has done.** 

Act iv, sc. 7. 

The last line hut one of this extract appears 

B ft 
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to me imdiluted nonsense. All the misdirected 
efforts of the critics have not been able to extract 

from it a consistent meaning, while the very diffi- 
culty of doing it proves the text to be corrupt. If 
we consider attentively what the speaker intended 
to say, we shsll find it to this effect, that power,* 
when its acts are intrinsically praiseworthy, does 
not meet with the slightest token of applause from 
the men of the time for what it has done; and to 
illustrate his sentiment he gives ns, or designs to 
give us, an instance of something wliich notoriously 
makes a very faint demonstration in that way. 
As neither a tomb nor a ehair can .be considered as 
designating an instroment or medium for the con- 
temporary laudation of meritorious acts of power, 
our task is to find two words which will denote 
what those words ought to denote with deamess but 
do not, and at the same time so far resemble the 
actual reading as to render probable the substitu- 
tion of the latter in the place of the former. 

The only suggestion mth tWs view, which I 
have happened to meet with, at all entitled to 
serious discussion, is the following, which is partly 
at least due to the Perkias folio : 

'*Bbith not a tone so evident as a cheer." 

There are several strong objections to a reading 
which at the &rst glance appears so plausible. 

1. A cheer cannot with any propriety be called 
a tone. It may have a tone — it may be 
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ironical, as the House of Commons knows; but it 

is not a tone itself. 

2. A cheer ^ which must be here construed as a 
general term meaning the same as cheers, is a loud 
demonstration of applause, whereas the strain of 
the passage requires a feeble one to constitute the 
requisite antifchesis between what is merited and 
what is the least that could be given. 

3. TtyM is a word never used by Shakespeare, 
and cheer is never used by him in the modem sense 
of shout of approbation. 

The reading which 1 have to propose is as fol- 
lows: — 

And pow*r, unto itself most commendable, 
Hath not a trump so evident as a chUtF* 
To extol what it has done. 

With our modem associations the word trump, 
which is here the same in signification as trumpet, 
may not at first be consonant with our feelings : the 
immediate idea presenting itself may be that of the 
trump of the card-table, with its figurative and 
slang applications, rather than the trump of &me** 
In Shakespeare's pages the term is used solely as 
the equivalent of trumpet. 

My proposed reading, after the first shock has 
been overcome, will probably be allowed to con- 
vert the line into good sense wi^ that antithetical 

* " When feme shall m our ishmds Bomid her trump." 

Ttoibtt and Cnttida, act iii sc. S. 

u 3 
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point and that spioe of sarcasm, which ore requisite 
for the force of the passage. The degeneration of 

trump into tomb and child^s into chair in the hands 
of copyists and compositors is easily conceivable; 
while it exemplifies that insensibility to the mean- 
ing of the document before them into which both 
those classes of imitative manipulators have a per- 
petual tendency to I'all. 

There is a verbal error requiring correction in 
the lines immediately following those last quoted, 
which, since it has provoked much discussion, I 
must not pass over without a brief notice. The 
received reading is universally admitted to be 
wrong: 

" One fire drives out one fire, one nail one nail, 
Bights by vi^ia/ouler, strengths by sti'engths do fail.** 

The Perkins folio turns fouler into suffer^ which, 
while tame and rather distant in resemblance, im- 
proves the h( use. It cannot, however, sttind a 
moment against a forcible reading insisted upon 
by MaLonc, which requires a much slighter change 
and is more appropriate in significance: 

« Bights by rights^tiiMfer, strengths by strengths do foil.** 

Why this emendation has not been univeisally 
adopted it is difficult to say. 
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I 

Some of the examples of corruption in the text 
and its correction already adduced can scarcdy 
have failed to suggest to the reader what a com- 
plete transforniiitioa of the sense of a whole pas- 
sage may be effected by the alteration of a word or 
of a few letters. At the touch of the emendator 
the old scene melts awayHke a dissolving view, 
and is replaced by another which bears little or no 
relation to its predecessor. Of such a transition 
perhaps the strongest instance I have yet brought 
forward is in Hamlet's soliloquy, where the sense of 
two lines is wholly revolutionised by a few slight 
verbal changes. As a further illustration of the 
same pointy I may present a simple case where the 
miscopying or misprinting extends only to a single 
letter. It occurs in " Julius Caesar," in the lirst 
scene of the third act. 
Cassar himself is speaiking to Metellus Cimber: 

"I must prevent thee, Cimberj 
These couchiugs and these lowlj cotirtesiefl 

h4 
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Might fire the Uood of oxdimuiy men, 
And turn preordinance and fint* decfee 
Into the iane of children." 

Act iii. sc. 1. 

Here a reader of lively imagiiiatioii might posn- 
bly picture to himself a lane formed of br \ s and 

girls, into wliicli " preordinance and first decree," 
like two pompous officers of the law, are toriied, 
doubtless to march through it.. If our supposed 
vivacious friend should so exercise Us fancy, the 
emendation about to be proposed, simpie as it is, 
would speedily " dissolve the view." 

I must premise that the corruption in the last 
line of the quotation is not (I believe) disputed 
by any one. There is manifestly no sense in the 
phrase as it stands. Dr. Johnson conjectured that 
lane had been substituted for law^ and that we 
ought to read, 

••Into the faw of children." 

An ^endation which appears to have been gene- 
rally acquiesced in. 

Nevertheless it is without force or point, or pecu- 
liar appropriateness,— I may say indeed it is even 
awkward; and on these grounds conclusively not 
Shakespearian. 

If we attend to the sequence of thought natural 

♦ Mr. Cralk, in his able volume entitled " The English of 
Sliakespcare," proposes to read Jix^d instead of Jirst; and i 
think the emeiiduiiuxi so happ)^ that I have adopted it. 
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to tlie occasion, we shall come to a result altogether 
different from that so generally adopted. 

The speaker evidently intends to say that " pro- 
ordinance and fix'd decree," or in other words 
deliberate decision, might, in the common run of 
men, be changed bj such servility as was now 
exhibited into something notoriously mutable or 
proverbially unstable — which the law of children 
(if such a thing can be said to exist, or to be ever 
thought of) is not. 

If li(3 hud said, " these servile obeisances might 
turn the fixed determination of ordinary men into 
a weathercock, the train of thought would have 
been felt to take its natural course. Let us 
try, then, if this cannot be expressed in language 
conforming to the conditions within which every 
corrector must move. 

The name wea&iereaekj although right in import, 
is plainly too long a word for the metre, and could 
not by any conceivable possibility have been con- 
verted into lane^ whether by copyist or compositor. 
It was not, therefore, the original reading; but it 
has a Bynon3ane which would have served the pur- 
pose of the speaker equally well, and which sug- 
gests itself for a trial. Let us suppose the poet to 
have written — 

Into the tone q£ children, 

and we obtain a reading which chimes in with the 
context, while it is obviously capable, in the hands 
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of a writer, or compositor, of lapfOBg with the ut- 
most ease into hm.^ 

Fop the rest, the proposed word is used by Shake- 
speare in other places with an air of complete fami- 
liarity, and as often as its synonyme weathercock. 

This, it may be said, is all yery well, as &r as 
wnB is concerned ; but who ever heard of the vanB 
of children f Most people, I apprehend, have seen 
the thing, although they may not recollect it by 
that appellation. There is a weU-known toy hawked 
about the streets of most English towns, pre- 
cisely answering to the designation. In the days 
of my own childhood it was, I remember, dignified 
by the title of toindmiiUj although it was no miU at 
all, but only an humble imitation of the sails of that 
Quixotic giant, easily set in motion by carrying it 
in the hand against the air. It was doubtless this 
plaything that Shakespeare had in his mind when 
he wanted a type of inconstancy implying some- 
what of contempt 5 and the name of vane which he 
here bestows upon it is more appropriate than any 
other, inasmuch as its sole function is to turn in 
the wind. 

With ]\Ir. Craik's emendation, already noticed, as 
well as my own, the passage wiU read thus : 

I must preTent ihee» Cimber ; 
These eouehiogs and these lowly eonrtesiefl 

* The substitution of / for v may have had a mere mechaoical 
origin, from the circumstance that, in the printer's lower ctae, 
the compartment containing the former letter a^l^^uw that 
containing the latter one. 
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Might fire the blood of ordinary men,* 
And turn preordinance Kkdji^d decree 
Into the vatie of children. 

There arises certainly a slight incoDgruity from this 
emendation, which I am bound in £ume88 to notice 
and to admit. If it is adopted, Coasar is made to 

speak of an ordinance being transformed into a vane, 
whereas it would properly be the maUi the power, 
the will, whence the ordinance had proceeded, that 
would be identified with that symbol of instability. 
Thus in "A Winter's Tale," act ii. sc. 3, Leontes 
says "I am a feather for each wind that blows." 
In this, and other instances, the very condensation 
of meaning which is so remarkable a characteristic 
of Shakespeare's composition, leads him into in- 
accuracies wiiich are brought into view when the 
language is literally construed. 

Of this there is a striking instance in the well- 
known lines, — 

"The sense of death is most in apprehension^ 
And the poor beetle that we tread upon 
In corporal suiTerance finds a pang as great 
As when a giant dies." 

Measure/or Measure^ act iii. sc. 1* 

Where the literal construction is that when the 
poor beetle is trodden upon he finds a pang as 
great as he esperiences when a giant dies; and to 
avoid this incongruity it would be necessary to 
expand the last line into — 

Aa a giant finds when he dies, 
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to the utter ruin both of the rhythm and of the 
force of the language. Precisely in the same way 

arises the discrepancy in the passage immediately 
before us : the lines — 

And turn preordinance and fix'd decree 
Into tlie vane of children. 

would require for the removal of the defect to be 
expanded into — 

And turn the ruler who has issued his preordinance 

and fix'd decree 
Into the vane of children, 

with the same bad effect on the metre and the 
strength of expression. 

There is another not unplausible mode of cor- 
recting the received reading, which suggested itself 
amongst several others while I was thinking about 
it, and which is &r preferable to "the law of 
children," viz., — 

Into ^hBpk^ of chilchran. 

That is to say, ihe lowly courtesies in question 

might, in some men, turn their deliberate resolu- 
tions into child's play. Play might have been as 
easOy at least as law perverted into lane. Taking, 
however, into view, the superior expressiveness 
of vane with the slighter alteration required for 
the substitution of the received reading, I feel 
little doubt that it was the original word. Besides, 
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child's play is usually employed to designate what 
is trifling or easy of accomplishment, not what is 
yariable. 

I will jnst add, relative to the lines quoted from 
"Measure for Measure" on the feelings of the lower 
animals, that the defect in constraction might be 
corrected by a simple expedient, well known, I dare 
avouch, to adepts in composition, and occasionally 
resorted to by them, namely, throwing the general 
names which are there singular into the plural 
number, at some sacrifice, perhaps, of vividness in 
the effect : 

« 

And ihe poor beeflei thst we tread upon 
In corporal sufferance find a pang as great 
As giants when Ifaejr die. 

But on such a ground no one would be justified in 
tampering with the text, the legitimate aim, as all 
admit, being to restore, not to improve, the genuine 
reading. 
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A CORRUPT passage occurs in this tragedy, wliicii 
has occasioned a good deal of controyersy and a 
number of inteipretatioiis in its sopport as well as 
of rival BQggestions to correct it^ none of ihem 
marked by any peculiar appropriateness, and con- 
sequently leaving the field open to Iresh com- 
petitors. The lines in question are to be found in 
«^£ing Lear,'* act iy. sc« 6. Edgar, after reading ' 
Goneril's letter to her paramour, urging upon him 
the assassination of her husband, exclaims, accord- 
ing to the received text: 

" O, uncJhfinquish*d spate of woman's will I 
A plot upon her virtuous husband's life; 
And the exchange my brother 1'* 

Malone and Steevens have both unsuccessfully 
tried to e3q>lain the expression in italics. The 
latter affirms that it plainly signifies undistinguish' 

ing licentiousness: the former, reasonably enough, 
demurs to this and adopts Warburton's interpreta- 
tion, who says it means that the variations of 
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woman's will are so sudden that there is no dis- 
tinguishable space between them. I cannot con- 
scientiotisly saddle Shakespeare with dther of these 
lame significatioiis. The old annotator of the Per- 

kins folio makes the matter worse; he seriously 
proposes, and Mr. Cdlier as seriously abets, 

O unextingmsh*d blaze of woman's Will I " ' 

which, but for Mr. Collier's grave verdict, I should 
have thought could have been received with no- 
thing bat that manifestation of merriment to which 
this long epithet in its potential form is sometimes 
applied. 

We have only, it appears to me, to reflect on 
what a man in Edgar's position would be likely to 
say in order to arrive at the right reading. He 
would naturally fall into the old sarcasm against 
the imaccountabie caprices of the sex: and he 
would of course touch either on the mutabilily of 
women (as Scott did in his celebrated lines*) or 

* <'0 woman, in our bom* of ewe 
Unoertain, 007* and hard to please^ 
And varifl^le as the shade 
By the light qnivering aspen made ; 
When pain and anguish wring the tnrow, 
A ministering angel thonl** Marmion, 

Perhaps some readers will prefer the Latin original of these 
lines, cited wlioiljr or in part by a sapient critic to prove Scott 
a plagiarist : 

^Femina, quae moUes si quando carpimns hofas* 
Tristis efl» et dnbia oonoUianda yice j 
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on the difficulty of following their motives and 
movements. The latter was the topic of Edgar's 
exclamation, into which he appears to have been 
goaded by the sudden view of ihe untraceable 
labyrinth of the female mind, opened by GoneriL's 
letter. A small change in the received text would 
bring it into aoooidance with such a sentiment : 

O imdistinguisli'd maze of woman's will I 

Maze is a word several times employed by our 
author. The instance which follows I quote be- 
cause the passage contains not only that tenn but 
the epithet (in a different form) which my emen- 
dation would connect with it. 

It is in Midsummer Night's Dream,*' act ii, 
sc. 2; Titania loquitur: 

And the quaint mazes in the wanton, green 
For Uok of tread are vndiBiinffmthable.*' 

Although Shakespeare was more likely when he 
wrote the lines in ^Lear" to have in view the maze 

at Hani|)ton Court than the quaint figures on a vil- 
lage green, and the undistinguishableness referred 
to is of a dLBferent kind in each of the two cases, yet 
the speech of Titania may be admitted to show at 



Quae levior zephyro, tremulaque incertior umbra^ 
Quuin t':u'it alternis populuB alba comig — 

Cum dolor atquo Rupereilio gravis imminet angor, 
Fungerifl ougeiico sola ministerio/* 

Arundmes Cami, p. 66. 
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least an association in the poet's mind of maze 
with the quality of not being readily traceable — a 
ooimideratioB which adds some probability, hoireyer 
small, to my proposed emendation. 

I scarcely need to point out that it would not be 
difficult to pervert maze into apace^ in the common 
course of copying or printing. In discussing this 
passage I have not thought it needMto take 
into consideration either the reading of the old 
quartos, namely, wit for will^ nor the suggestions ^ 
of Mr. Singer in bis ^^Vindication of the Text of 
Shakespeare." The former has been generally aban- 
doned, and the latter have never been received. 
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Ahovgst other passages in the interesting play 
of " Cymbeline," the following has given rise to 
much comment: 

"What! are men mad? Hath nature giv'n them ejres 
To see this vaulted arch and the rich crop 
Of sea and land, — which can distinguish 'twixt 
The fiery orbs above, and the twinn'd stones, 
Upon the numbered beach." Act i. sc. 7. 

Crop has been thought corrupt^ and Warburton 
proposed cape; but this, as Steevens has remarkedi 
would be mere tautology, since cope and vaulted 
arch would here mean the same thing. It would 
show strange poverty in a singularly rich mind. 

Although it is possible to a:ffix a meaning to cr(7p, 
yet it would be a strained and inapposite one, and 
consequently not to be attributed to our author. 
I would therefore propose to substitute prop: we 
should thus have in natural sequence or connexion 
the arch and the support to it. 
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There is nothing awkward or unusual in this 
language, as is shown by a line of Pope's : 

" Till the bright mountains prop the incumbent sky 

although I can find nothing in Shakespeare to 
support it, and accordingly my emendation must 
reTon its intrinsic propriety, coupled with the 
facility of substituting crop for prop. 

There has also been some discussion about 
the second word italicised, numbered. It appears 
to me so abundantly obvious that number'd^maBt 
be wrong (inasmuch as it asserts what is no- 
toriously false) while the negative epithet U7i' 
numbet^d has a peculiar appropriateness, that I 
will not weary the reader by discussing it fur- 
ther, but refer him to the Variorum editiun of 
Boswell, vol. xiii. p. 46, with the remark that 
Dr. Johnson strangely professes his inability to 
understand twinned, as applied to stones. I am 
not able to find any other single word which 
would be so forcible and aj^posite. The speaker is 
dwelling on the power of men's discrimination 
between things apparently alike, such as the stars 
among themselves and the pebbles on the sea- 
shore, many of which are as little distinguishable 
from each other as human twins are. 

The corrected passage will stand as follows: 

Wbfttt are men mad? Haih nature given them ejes 
To see this vaulted arch and the rich prop 

I 3 
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Of sea and land; which can distinguish 'twixt 
The fiery orbs above and the twinned stonea 
Upon thk unnumbered beach. 

Some of the commentators seem to have con- 
sidered the distinguishing to be between the stars 
and the pebbles ; whereas it is clearly in my appre- 
hension between the several stars and the several 
pebbles amongst themselves. 

In the same play, a rather remarkable compound 
tenn is used in the tender and beautiful apostrophe 
of Arviragusy to the supposed exanimate Fidele : 

" the ruddock would 
With charitable bill (O bill, sore-shaming 

Those rich-left heirs that let their fathers lie 
Without a monument!) bring thoe all tlii'^ ; 
Yea and furr'd moss bcsidos, when iiow'rs are none, — 
To mnter'ffround thj corse." Act iv. sc. 2. 

To winter-ground a corse is to me clearly desti- 
tute of meaning, notwithstanding some attempted 
explanations. The sense intended was evidently 
" to defend or guard the corse from winter." 

The Perkins folio proposes winter-ffuardj which 
is good; but the suggestion I have to offer is, I 
think, still better, namely, winier-fend, which would 
be as easily convertible into the received text, and 
seems to me more forcible and beautiful, and more 
akin in melody to the preceding terms. 

It has, too, an analogous compound in another 
place to support it. In The Tempest," Ariel says 
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to Prospero, in reply to the question How fares 
the King and his followers ? " — 

" Ju?t as you left tliem, sir, all prisoners 
lu. the lime-grove which loeather'fends jonr cell." 

Act V. sc. 1. 

Coleridge seems to have been struck with the 
beauty or the expressiveness of the latter term; 
for he has adopted it in his celebrated character of 

Viit : 

" The influencer of his country and his species 
was a young man, the creature of another's prede- 
termination, sheltered and toeather-fend^ from all 

the elements of experience." 

The compound verb which I now propose is 
quite as forcible and beautiful as the one adopted 
by Coleridge, and its a[)propriateness to the place 

assigned to it cannot be surpassed : 

Tea, and f urr*d moss besidesi when flow'rs are none^ 
To tmnUr-fend thy corse. 

The interesting play before us contains another 

misreadinor, which has been, as far as 1 can iind, 
unnoticed by former commentators. In the last 
scene of the last act, lachimo describes the circum- 
stances which led to his base conduct to Posthumus 
and Imogen. Upon a time," he says, " the good 
Posthumus " was 

" sitting sadly 

Hearing! u^^ jn'nise our loves of Italy 

Fur beauty that made barren the bw«;ll*d boast 

1 3 
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Of liim tliat best could speak; for feature laming 
The s/trute of V tntis or straight-pight Minenra^ 
Postures bejroiid brief nature.** 

Here the phrase in italics wants congniity with 

the rest of the clause. The poet was clearly 
intending to contrast the attitude of Venus "with 
the attitude of Minerva, the posture of one statue 
heing well known throughout the civilized world 
to be bending, that of the other to be upright. 
The introduction of shrine^ which has no possible 
business where it is, upsets this intention at once, 
and ruins both the contrast and the poetry. In 
what sense, too, can a shrine be called a posture, and 
spoken of as one of the postures, or having one of 
the postures which excel natural attitudes ? The 
alteration of three letters, and the addition of a 
fourth, 'effect the restoration both of the proper 
meaning and of the intended contrast : 

for featare*, laming 
The shrinking Venus or atraight-pight Bf inorTa, 
Foatnroa beyond brief natore. 

My proposed emendation will lose nothing should 

it ret ciU those lines of Tliompson which, according 
to ^klr. Hobhouse (since Lord Broughton), the view 
of the Venus of Medicis instantly suggests. The 
comparison of the object with the description,'' 

he adds, "proves the correctness of the portrait," 

• Tliei e are reabons for changing feature into Jigure, for 
which see Appendix. 
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The poet (it is almost needless to say) is speaking 
of Musidora : 

" With wild snrprise 
As if to marble struck, devoid of sense, 
A stupid moment motionless she stood. 
So stands the statue that enchants the world, 

So bending tries to veil the matchless boast, 
The miagled beauties of exulting Greece." 

The Season*, (Summer). 

There is an epithet used in C} mbcline" which^ 
although ezpkuned and justified by Dr. Johuson 
and other critics, I cannot help thinking out of 

place. 

Cymbeline, after hearing the disclosures from 
which he learns the existence of his two sons and 
daughter, ezdaims : 

**Orare institietl 
When shall I hear aU through? This Jierct abridgment 
Hath to it circumstantial I»anclie8» which 
Distinction should be rich in." 

A fierce abridgment is not appropriate to the 
occasion. Dr. Johnson explains it to signify vehe^' 
menty rapid: whereas the disclosures made by 
Belarius, immediately before Cymbeline's exdamsr 

tion, are deliberate, and accompanied by tears of 
tenderness at the prospect of losing 

*• Two of the sweet'at compauions in the world." 

The quotations brought to support the employ- 

1 4 
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ment of the epithet here, strike me as nngalarly 

inappropriate. One is from " Tiaioii of Athens:" 

0 the Jierce wretchedjaeas that glory brings." 

The other is from Love's La}x)ur Lost : " 

" With all theyfetve endeaTom* of your wit." 

But surely the very proper e3q>resfiionB of jierce 
wretchedness and Jierce endeavour^ cannot prove the 

propriety of the expression fierce abridgment : they 
can prove, at the most, that the epithet itself is 
Shakespearian, not that it is suitably applied here. 

What, in &ct, is the drift of Cymbeline's speech? 
It is that the account he has heard of the won- 
derful events that have befallen his children is 
too short; it has, of necessity, ^^circumstantial 
branches:" and he proceeds to mention a number 
of details which he longs to know, but for which 
time and place mil not serve. 

In consonance with the whole tenour of the 
context, I propose to read brief abridgment^ and 
I do not know that if we bad to choose unshackled 
■\ve could find a better designation. l>ut we arc 
not quite unshackled, since the word wanted must 
be a monosyllable, be supported, if possible, by 
similar usage, and be convertible without much 
difficulty into the corrupt reading. It fortunately 
happens that Shakespeare has employed the pro- 
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posed epithet as a prefix to the same noun in " The 
Rape of Lucrece:" 

" This brief nbridgmeut of my will I make : 

which satisfies two of the conditions. With regard 
to the third; brief e (as it would be originally 
written) and fierce^ might with ease be visually 
mistaken for each other, although not auricniarly. 

Without resembling in sound, they are composed 
of the same letters, with the exception of one con- 
sonant. 

From all the preceding considerations, I venture 

to conclude that the geiiuiiic reading is brief 
abridgment. 

* BosweU'b "Maloae," vol. xx. p. 174. 
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THE TEMPEST. 
— 

In the beautiful play of " The Tempest " there are 
several spurious readings, which materially dis- 
figure the passages in which they occur. 
The first I have to notice is in act L sc. 2. 

Prospero says, according to the received text : 

there is no unU^ 
No not 80 much perdition m an hair- 
Betid to anj creature in the ▼eseeL" 

The plain meaning of which, if Hterally con- 
strued, is no satd has happened to any creature 

in the vessel," an expression certainly not to be 
vindicated from the imputation of nonsense. 

The common way of averting the imputation is 
to assume a sudden change in grammatical con- 
struction : but there is nothing to call for such a 
change, no end answered by it. The speech con- 
tains plain information, and is not one of those 
bursts of feeling, or starts of imagmation, or mani- 
fest turns of policy, or other extraordinary utter- 
ances, which alone can justify an abrupt break. 
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The defect, however, admits of being easUy reme- 
died. 

Instead of soul read evil^ and all is set right; 

"There is no evil betid to any creature," coiucides 
with our author's language elsewhere. In Kichard 
lU." act i. sc. 2, 1 find the line: 

" More direful hap betide that bated wretch." 

EvU would be written euiU, admitting of an 
easy perversion into saule^ as it was then spelt. 
Another misreading of a single monosyllable, 

not unimportant liuwever to the significance and 
propriety of the language, is to be found in act ii. 
sc. 2 of the same drama. Tnnculo says : 

I will here shroud till the dreffs of the stonn be past." 

Whoever heard of the dregs of a storm? J£ it 

meant anything at all, it would imply the mere 
dnbbiings of the tempest when its force was fast 
waning, the opposite of what Trinculo intended to 
say. He evidently meant that- he wonld take 
shelter till the fury of the storm had subsided. 

Instead of dregs, I would suggest rage, which it 
would not be di&cult to transmute into the actual 
reading: 

I will here shroud till the rage of the storm be past. 

The Perkins folio alters dregs to drench, which 

is descending from bad to worse. A drenching may 
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be got in a storm certainly enough, but to speak of 
the drench of a storm passing, is not either English 

or Shakespearian. Drench, too, as a noun, is not 
used by our great dramatist m any other way 
than to denote (according to Dr. Johnson's defini* 
tion) ^ physic for a brute." 

A third disputed passage in the same play 
appears to me to admit of a like simple recti^ca- 
tion. 

In act iii. sc. 1, Ferdinand, while employed in 

carrying logs for his hard task-master, says of 
Miranda, according to the usual reading : 

"My sweet miBtress 
Weeps when she sees me workj and says such bosoness 
Had ne'er like Executor. X forget: 
But these sweet thoughts do even refresh mj labours^ 
Most husy'Uu when I do it** 

Here "i forget " seems to have nothing to doj 
and not only is the last line unmeaning, but busy- 
less is an anomalous compound, not found in 

Shakespeare or elsewhere. 

No one, as far as I know, has attempted to sup* 
ply the idle phrase first mentioned with employ- 
ment; but several suggestions have been offered in 
explanation or correction of busy-less. One anno« 
tator proposes busy-least^ another busiest^ and the 
Perkins folio busy-blest None of these emenda- 
tions has, I believe, been pronounced satisfactory — 
except perhaps by the proposers. 

In venturing on ud additional attempt, 1 am 
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bold enough to suggest four alterations^ but tbey 
are separately small. I would append aU to I forget ; 

substitute that for do in the next liiic; put labours 
in the same line, into the singular number; and 
change husy-Usa^ in the fifth line, into huaUy, 

The tenour of the passage would then be, '^I 
forget all but these sweet thoughts that even 
refresh my labour when I most busily do it ; or, in 
other words, when I work the hardest." 

So altered, the lines would stand, — 

My swL-et mistress 
Weeps wlien she sees mc work, and sajs such basuness 
Had ne'er like Executor. I turgot all 
Ijiu ihcbe sweet thoughts that ov'n refresh my labour 
Most busUy wlion I do it 

The alterations here made, it will be observed, 

bind together the parts of a passage before held 
in rather loose coherence. Forget^ which in the 
received text is an idle loiterer, totally isolated 
and destitute of occupation, is endowed with a 
comprehensive function by having all assigned for 
its subject. All in its turn imparts appropriate 
significance to but^ which the commentators, not 
knowing how to dispose of it, would convert into 
and or for. That imperilled coiij unction is thus 
saved from metamorphosis, while even connects 
itself (greatly to the social invigoration of both 
adverbs) with the subsequent when^ ** even when 
I do it : " and all these revivified expressions unite 
in expelling hvsilesa and reinstating bmily in its 
proper place. 
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It is scsarcely needful to prolong this explanation 
hf adyerting to the facility with which the several 
errors might have been committed, as a mere 
glance is sufficient to settle that point. I will 
remark only that the do, in the fourth line, was 
probably caaght by the compositor's eye from the 
same monosyllable in the fifibh. 

A somewhat prolix controversy has arisen re- 
specting an expression used by Prospero in another 
scene of " The Tempest." He is addressing Ferdi- 
nand, on the occasion of bestowing his daughter on 
his young friend: 

** If I have too austerolj punish'd j<m. 
Your oompenBation makes amends; for I 
Have given you here a thread of my own life, 
Or that for which I IWe." 

As the third line looks very much like nonsense, 
some of the commentators have zealously laboured 
to endow it witli a reasonable meaning, and support 
it by quotations : while others of them maintain that 
the correct reading is, a third of my own life." 

It would be tedious to enter into this con- 
troversy, and I must content myself with giving 
the references below.* It would also be needless ; 
for I think the true text may be determined by 
considerations to which none of those critics have 
adverted. If the reader will look attentively at 

• BosweU's " Malone," voL xv. p, 132; and "A Few Words 
in reply to Mr. Dyce/' hj Joseph Hunter, p. 4. 
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the fourth line, he will perceive that the predse 
import of the preceding expression is there pur* 

posely explained; or, what is the same thing, an 
equivalent expression is furnished for it. Prospero 
twice describes what he gives: first, as something 
(say an unknown quantity x) of his own life,'' 
and secondly, as "that for which he lives and 
we have therefore to find a phrase (x) for the third 
line which will be synonymous with the one in 
the fourth. In this there is no difficulty. That 
for which a man lives, must be the end, aim, or 
object of his life. Let us try the first of these 
three nouns : 

fori 

Have given you here the end of my own life, 
Or that for which I live. 

The last line is apparently added by the poet or 
the speaker, under the apprehension that Ihe end 
of life (a phrase sometunes applied in another 
manner) might be ambiguous. 

The way in which the blunder arose, or may 
have arisen, becomes at once obvious by merely 
placing the two readings in juxtaposition : 

a thread 
the end 

After the end had been corrupted into thready the 
article a would be requiute to make sense, as well 

as to fill up the metre, and it seems to have accord- 
ingly forced itself into the text. 
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The emendation now proposed, it will be ad- 
mitted, raises the passage into precise good sense; 

and perhaps after this discussion the reader will be 
more sensible to the absence of that quality in both 
the received readings. I will first advert to a iMrd, 
What rational interpretation can be put upon a 
man's sa3ning that in his daughter he gives the 
third of his own life ? and when he follows it up 
by declaring that by the third of his own life he 
means that for which he liveSj we are tempted to 
ask, what and where are the other two thirds ? and 
why are they not worth living for also ? 

On turning to the other reading, we obtain 
somewhat better sense by construing " a thread of 
his own life " to mean simply one of his o£Fspring ; 
but the language is not Shakespearian, and the only 
quotation brought forward from an old author 
that can be considered as lending it support, speaks . 
not of a thread of a man's life, but of a thread of 
his body, which is not altogether the same thing. 
Mark, too, the platitude and weakness in which this 
reading would land us; it would make Prospero 
utter the tame and not very coherent speech, I 
have given you here a child of mine, or that for 
which I live." Shakespeare doubtless employs oc- 
casionally the expression tkrmd of life^ but always 
with the definite article, expressed or implied, and 
always in the common metaphorical sense in which 
it cannot form, and cannot be spoken ot as forming, 
a gift from one person to another. 
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Further on in The Tempest " there is another 
wrong reading which appears to have escaped the 
critics in the variorum edition of Boswell, but not 
the annotator of the Perkins folio. . Prospero 
disclosing himself to the £ing of Naples, says : 

"Behold, sir King, 

The wronged Duke of Milan, Prospero*** 
• • • • • 

Alonso answers: 

Wlie'r thou beest he^ or no^ 
Or some fincbanted tr^ to abuse me, 
As late I bare been, I not kDOW." 

The word trijle can have no proper business here. 
It has only one meaning in Shakespeare or else- 
where, i.e. " a thing of no moment," and Alonso in 
the first blush of recognition would hardly stigma- 
tise his old enemy to his face as of no importance, 
What in truth does he design to say ? Clearly, 
"whether thou art in reality Prospero or only a 
magical apparition of him I do not know." 

Several words immediately present themselyes, 
all of them much more adapted to the situation 
than the actual occupant ; but not any one of them 
comes so near in sound as rival : 

Or some enchanted Hwd to abose me $ 

i,e. the phantom of my old rival raised up by some 
device of magic. 

We must bear in mind that the King of Naples 
was Prospero's inveterate enemy" and had con* 

K 
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federated with the treacherous Antonio to" expel 
the rightful duke from Milan. Aionso may there- 
fore with great propriety call Prospero his rival 
or enemy. .We have the two words together in 
" Midsummer Night's Dream Theseus, address- 
ing Demetrius and Lysander, says : 

*<I know 7011 ftce two rival enemioi.'' 

Act iy. fie. 1. 

That the king did not consider Prospero as a person 
of no moment, but as a competitor whom he had 

injured and whose injuries he was bound to redress, 
is shown in an after part of his speech : 

"Thy dnkedom I resign ; and do entreat 
Thou pardon me mj wrongs." 

The emendation, abeady alluded to, proposed in 
the Pei^s folio is : 

" Or some enchanted devU to abuse mei" 

which has so little to recommend it that it may be 
passed over or left to the tender mercies of Mr. 
Singer.* If I did not think rwai the true readmg^ 
I should suggest model, 

I will close this subject by adding that the word 
fivajL might with great ease be perverted into tnfie 
from mere similarity of sound. 

• « The Text of Shakespeare Vindicated," p. & *« Think," 
says Mr. Singer, "of an €Mhanted devUl This is surely to 
indolge the pruritus ettUMhrntU without bounds or considera- 
tion for the poet.** 
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The next corrupt passage which I shall endea- 
vour to correct, by the light of the same prin- 
ciples, contains a complication of mistakes not 
easy to deal witii. It occurs iu the " Comedy of 
Errors^" and is both imperfect and adulterated 
beyond the necessity of formal proof. 

The corrector in the Perkins folio endeavours to 
amend it by the introduction of a whole line, as well 
as by the substitution of single words. 

In the first part of this attempt he, according to 
my judgment, completely breaks down. 

Adriana, having iuquired of Dromio of Syracuse : 

« Where is my master, Dromio ? is he well?** 

Dromio replies : 

** No, he's in Tartar limbo worse than hell :* 
A devil in an eyerlasting garment hath him. 
One whoae hard heart h bntton'd up with steel ; 
A fiend, a fkiiy, pitiless and roaghi 
A irolfy nay worse, a fellow all in bnff ; 
A back*friend, a shonlderMslapper, one that countennands 
The passages of alleTS, creeks, and aairow lands; 
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A hoand that runs counter, and yet draws dry-foot well^ 
One that before the judgment carries poor sonls to hell." 

Act iv. sc. 2. 

The Perkins folio corrects the passage as fol* 
lows, introducing, as will be perceived, a whole 
line after the third : 

"Adriana, Where is ikjf master, Dromio? is he well? 
DnmioS,No, he's in Tartar limbo, worse than hell ; 

A devil in an everlasting garment hath him fellf 
One whose hard heart is button'd up witili steel; 
Who knovft HO <o««A qf mmy, eanmafieis ■ 
A fiend, a fury, pitiless and xx»ogh; 
A wolf, nay worse, a fellow all in buff; 
A back-Mend, a shoulder^dapper, one that counter- 
mands 

The passages and alleys, creeks, and narrow lands." 

Here several of the emendations are good; 
namely, thy master for my master*, a fury for a 
fairy (which was proposed by Theobald), and 
the passages and alleys instead of the passages of 
alleys. 

On the other hand, fell added to the third line, if 

construed with the verb, is not English. To have 
a person fell is unprecedented, and the epithet is 
too distant from devU to find its home there. 
The additional line is not needed, being not only 

* This subfititation of Ay for my is, neverthelesB, not neces- 
sary; the wife even now in the North of -England frequently 
speaks of her husband as "my master,** and we must recollect 
that Shakespeare cairied the manners and customs and phrases 
of his own land into foreign countrieSi 
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in itself tautological but a weak dilution of hard 
heart in the preceding verse and of pitUesa in the 
subsequent one. We may, I think, safely conclude 
that Shakespeare never wrote it. 

Adopting the four emendations already com- 
mended, I would suggest the following reading, 
which I hope every one under whose eye it comes 
will patiently consdder, with the reasons adduced to - 
justify it, before he either condemns or approves : 

Adriana. Where is thy mastor, Dromio? is ho well? 
Drmnio S. ^u, lie's in raruir limbo worse Lh;ui hell: 

A dovil ill everlasting torment laid him by the heels; 

One whose hard heart is batten' d upon teabs 

A fiend, a furj, pitileas and reagh; 

A wolf, nay vorse, a fellow all in bnff ; 

A back-friend, a ahoulder-dapper, one that eaunier* 
waiU 

The passages and alleys, creeks, and nan-ow gate». 

The reasons on which my alterations arc 
founded, I will state with as much brevity as the 
full explanation of them allows. 

Tcrmmi is more usually coupled with the epithet 
everlasting than garment • is, and at all events, it 
connects itself more suitably with Dromio's account 

• The buff jerkin appears to hiue been sometimes called, in 
slang languaj^e, an everlasting garment (see Boswell, vol. iv. 
p. 224), whicli very circumBtanco may have ltd to the substi- 
tution gormerit for torment. As the buflf dress is introduct'(l 
with emphasis in the third line below, we may conclude it was 
not intended to weaken the emphasis and commit tautology b/ 
mentioning it here too. 

K 3 
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of bis master^B having been arrested and consigned 
to Tartarus, a place proverbial for endless torture, 

where Sisyphus is eternally rolling up his rekic- 
taat stone, and the Danaides are perpetually pour- 
ing water into vessels that refuse to hold it. A 
devU in torment is to be construed as a devil in the 
ai*t or practice of tormenting, as in another place 
(" Twelfth Kight," act iii. sc. 4), a man is said 
to be a devil in private brawl;" and in the same 
play (act ii. sc. 5), one of the dramatis personm 
says to another, " To the gates of Tartarus, thou 
most excellent devil of wit/^ meaning an adept in 
cuniung devices. 

Laid is rendered necessary instead of haih by 
tlic adoption of the whole phrase of which it forms 
a part, and which is introduced to complete the 
sense left imperfect in that line. 

Lay him hy ike heels was at the date of these 
plays a common expression for arresting a man. 
The late Lord Campbell, in his judicious little 
work entitled Shakespeare's Legal Acquirements 
Considered," says (in reference to the phrase 
" to punish you by the heels ** which occurs in 
« Henry IV." Part. II. act i. sc. 2), " To lay by the 
heeU was the technical expression for committing 
to prison; and I could produce from the Reports 
various instances of its being so used by distin- 
guished judges from the bench." 

We need not, however, go beyond Shakespeare 
himself to find authority for the ezpresdon. In 
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^^Heniy YIIL" act v. sc. 3, the Lord Chambeiv 
kin says: 

"As 1 live, 

If the king blame me for 't, I'll lay ye all 

Bjr the heels, and iuddenly ; and on your heads 

CUp round fines for neglect." 

Now it was clearly Dromio's design to tell 
Adriaua that his master had been arrested by a 
sherifP's officer, and he could not haye selected a 
more appropriate phrase than the one suggested, 
both to complete the defective line in the required 
sense and to rhyme ^vith the next line when pro- 
perly rectified. Jt is in accomplishing both these 
ends that its special claim to be admitted consists. 

The boldest innovation, however, on the received 
text is the proposed substitution of battened upon 
aeals^ in place of btUton^d up with steel, or, as some 
have it, inOion'd up m sted. In refer^ce to the 
lajst eiqnressions, I have to ask, what possible con- 
nexion can there be between a liard lieart and steel 
buttons ? Why should they be mentioned in con- 
junction ? Shakespeare is in the habit of putting 
things together wSTmeaning, wHh some poin? 
or purpose, but in the combination before ns there 
is none. The line is positively puerile. In point 
of historical fact, too, it does not appear that the 
huff or leathern jerkin had buttons of steel. In 
Howe's account of the dresses of that period and 
of these appendages to them, steel buttons are not 
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named*; and in the only place in Shakespeare 
where jerkms and buttons are mentioned in con- 
nexion, the latter are crystal. 

By the term seals in my emendation, it is of 
course intended to signify writs with seals upon 
them, with impressions in fact of the great seal of 
England f, forming a conspicuous feature in their 
appearance ; and considering the way in which the 
fedings are hardened and inured to the sight of 
misery by any occupation the chief business of 
which is to inflict it, there is a peculiar propriety 
in describing the heart of the sheriti s officer, whose 
duty it is to serve the sealed ^yrit3 and arrest the 
sufferers, as battening upon the legal instruments 
by which he lived, and growing hard upon so dry 
and sorry a diet. 

I cannot, it is true, produce a passage from our 
poet In which the writ capias is designated a seal, 
but there is a similar synecdoche in Richard n.** 

* Howe mentions battons of silk, thread, hair, gold and 
silver twist, crystal, and those made of the same staff with the 
douhlets^ coats, and jerkins to which thej were attached (the 
latter as heing in constant use by the common people); but I 
can find no mention of tied buttons. See 8tratt*s ''Compleat 
View of the Manners, Customs, ftc, of the Ancient Inhabitants 
of fkigland," toL ilL p. 91. 

j" Blackstone, after telling us that tho Court of Chancery is 
the officina justiticBj the shop or mint of justice where all the 
king's writs are framed, proceeds, it [a writ] is a mandatory 
letter from the king in parchment, sealed with his great seal 
and directed to the sheriff of the county." — Commeniariet^ 
ToL ui. p. 273. 
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act V, sc. 2. The Duke of York says to his son 
Aiimerle : 

" What mmI is that that hangs without thy bosom?" 

referring not to a signet, but to a written docu- 
menty a letter, with a seal impressed upon it. 
As to the expression hatienmgj it is sufficient to 

adduce in tlie way of autiioritj, Hamlet's pathetic 
reproach to his mother,— 

Could jou on this fiiir mountain leare to feed 

And batten on this moor?*' Aet ill sc. 4. 

The representation of battening upon seals may 
be supported by analogous descriptions of meta- 
phorical aliment in other places; thus we have in 

Julius CsBsar:" 

** A barren-spirited fi llow, one that feeds 
On objects, arts, and imitations." 

And in the same play supple knees feed arro- 
gance."* 

To complete my argument, I must notice that 
the corrupt reading (as I deem it) hutton'd up 
wi^i steely or in steely would be easily fashioned by a 

careless copyist out of batten' d upon seeds, 

• Probably some of my readers may with myself be re- 
minded, by these extracts, of those fine stanzas of Lord Byron'd 
on the death of vSir Peter Parker, of which the following noble 
lines form a part : 

" Time cannot teach forgetfnlness 
WhiU griefs full Atari is fed by /ame." 
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Whatever objections may be urged against the 
emendations just proposed and advocated^ I do not 
anticipate a single one against the two next sug- 

gestions, the second of which, indeed, follows 
necessanly upon the The couplet — 

**A back-friend, a ehouMer-clapper, one that countermands 
The passages and alleys, creeks aud uarrow lands," 

1 would turn into — 

A bftck-friend, a Bboulder-clapper, one that eounierwcait 
The pamages and alleys, ereeks and narrow ^tUea, 

Almost every critic has felt that countermand 
was not the right word at the end of the first 
of these lines, and I am only surprised that the 
other term which seems to compel reception by its 
singular appositeness, was left for me to suggest. 
Countenvait^ althou^iili now obsolete, is in fact the 
only word in the English language that £ts the 
post here assigned to it. It signifies to watch 
againaf or to watch with a hostile or counteractive 
purpose. In the last edition of Nares's "Glossary,** 
it is defined to watch against, with a quotation 
from Withall's Dictionaries' edition 1608, namdy, 
**He that his wife will c(nmteTumt and watch.*' 
It is to be found with the same signification in 
Chaucer.* Shakespeare certainly does not employ 

* The Greek verb kvTK^vXaaffut seems to have fundamentallj 
the same meaning. It 'defined bj Liddell and Scott "to 
watch in turn," and in Med. to be on one's guard against," 
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the word anywhere else, and consequently its 

claim to be adopted depends on the singular felicity 
with which, while it bears su&cient resemblance to 
the rejected term to account for the mistake, it re- 
stores complete sense to the passage and at the 
same time compels the right reading of the sub- 
sequent line. 

It is indeed a strong recommendation of caunter* 
waits in. this place that it rids us of the phrase 
narrow lands^ which is an evident and unmeuniiig 
corruption, and gives us, in its stead, the good old 
English expression narrow gcOeSy equivalent to 
narrow ways. I have in my day heard gates used 
for ways in the North himdreds of times. More- 
over Shakespeare himself employs the word in 
the same signiiication, and in one passage, fortu- • 
nately for the credit of my emendation, uses it in 
connexion with alleys^ as is done in the corrected 
reading of the lines before us. The extract is 
from "Hamlet:" 

Swift as qaicksilver it courses thToagh 
The natural gates and alleys of the hodj," 

Act i. ae. 5. 

The next example, although the corrupt reading 
lies in two words contained in a single line, ex- 
hibits four different points worthy of remark: (1) 

hut the nonne connected with it are explained in a way more 
obTionslj agreeable to the derivations dvri^vXaid}, a watching 
againsty" and dtrifvXa^ '*a watch posted to obserTe^** both 
corresponding in import with counterwtiU. 
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What may be done hy attendmg to the natural 

course of thought and expression; (2) how totally 
unconnected in point of resemblance the corrupt 
reading may be with the genuine one^ (3) how, on 
the other hand, the genuine reading may be per- 
verted by close similarity; (4) how one misreading 
readily leads to another. I have already referred 
to the passage in the Introductory Chapter: it 
occurs, like the last, in the Comedy of Errors : '* 

" Therefore mercLuut, I'll limit thee this day 
To seek tliy help by beneficial help. 
Try all the friends thou hast in Ephesus; 
Beg thou or borrow to make up the sum, 
And live i if no, then thou art doomed to die.** 

Act i. sc. 1. 

The commentators have been sorely puzzled 
with the second line, which every one admits to be 
spurious. . Pope proposes to read to seek thy life^ 
but his emendation is at once put out of court by 
the fact that to seek a man's life is to go about to 
destroy him.* The Perkins I'uiio suggests to seek 
thy hope, which is flat and pointless ; and Mr. Singer, 
to seek thy fim^ which is no better, but perhaps 
more ungainly. Steevens proposes to change the 
second help into m^aTz^, retaining the first — an 
alteration succppsful only in drawing down the 
condemnation of Malone. If we look at what was 
passing in the mind of the duke, we shall soon 

* Steerens on this point aptly cites what Antonio says of 
Shylock, <*He seeks my life." 
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discover the signification which the line ought to 
bear. iEgeon having imperiiied his life by a breach 
of the law, could be redeemed £rom death by no 
other means than paying a fine of a thousand 
marks, wbereas the whole property of the poor old 
man saved from the shipwreck amounted to barely 
a hundred marks. The duke, willing to favour him 
as far aa lies in his power under the inexorable 
law, says to the culprit, As thou hast not sufficient 
money of thy own to pay the fine which must be 
paid in full to save thee from the extreme penalty of 
the laW| I will give thee this day that thou mayest 
endeamur to make up the deficiency by benevolent eta- 
sistance.*^ iS o w a line is wanted which shall express 
what is here italicised. We must clearly have a 
monosyllaMc noun in tbe place of the first hdp; 
but as in trying after an appropriate substitute all 
the commentatoi's liave failed, may not the verb be 
in fault as well as tlie noun, and have thus thrown 
them off the scent? Such| I think, is the case. 
Let us then try the new track indicated. By the 
simple elimination of the letter 5, I propose to turn 
seek into eek^ equivalent in sound to eke^ and read, 

To «Ae thj [own gtod^ of money] by boiefloial help. 

And as in those days (before American shops 
had started up in the world to usurp the name) 

such a fiind was usually or frequently called a 
store^ we obtain the line — 

To eke thj store hj beneficial help. 
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which fulfils the requisite conditions and ^ves U8| 
I have little doubt, Shakespeare's own words. 

The language of my emendation is easily sup- 
ported by quoting corresponding expressions in 
other places. I will take the word store firsts and 
probably a single parallel employment of it in the 
required sense will suffice. 

Where money is concerned I cannot cite a 
better authority than Shylock. In act L sc. 3, 
the Jew says : 

"I am debating of my present store, 
And by the near guess of my memory 
I cannot instently raise up the gross 
Of full three thousand ducats." 

Although the verb eke is not frequent in Shake- 
speare, it presents itself several times with all the 
air of a familiar phrase. It is generally coupled 
with <ni^(to eke aut)^ but in one place stands by 
itself. In the Merchant of Venice" (act iii. 
sc. 2), Portia says : 

" I speak too long, but 'tis to piece the timo^ 
To eAa it, and to draw it out «t length 
To stay yoa from eteetion." 

In Henry V.," act iii., we have it with the 
preposition: the Chorus says: 

" Still he kind, 
And eke out our performance with your mind.** 

But for the most apposite passage — singularly 
apposite in such a case^ as showing the combined 
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use of the two words — I am indebted to Spenser. 
It contains indeed the exact phrase in my proposed 
emiendation, both temui included, and without 
the preposition : 

**1 demt there mueh to have eked my store." 

Skepkerds Caiender, September. 

Of course an example from another author can be 
regarded as only a slight and indirect corrobora- 
tion. 

Having said so much in favour of the sugges- 
tion, I will again bring the passage before the 
reader, to enable him to appreciate it when altered 
accordingly: 

Therefore merehiiit, ni limit thee this day 
To eke thy siore by beneficial 1ie1|». 
Try all the friends then hast in Ephesns; 
Beg thou or borrow to make np the sum, 
And live: if no^ then thon art doom*d to die. 

Thus the proposed emendation not only com- 
pletely rectifies the erroneous text, but does it in 
Shakespearian and apposite language, without 

lowering the tone of the composition ; and I think 
1 may conclude that its excellence in these respects 
is to be received as the crucial circumstance 
required to determine the genuine reading. I will 
further remark, how inevitably the blunder of 
substituting help for store, which must have been 
the first committed, led to that of making eke into 
se^. 
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The objection tiiat store and help bear no resem- 
blance to account for one being transformed into 
the other, is sufficiently met by referring to what 
I before stated, and shall hereafter fully explain, 
that in cases of repetition, resemblance, although 
sometunes available, is not needed, while to search 
for it excluOTely often misleads. 
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Most of the emendations which I hove proposed^ 
have occurred to me from patienHy considering, 

in the first place, the train or combination of 
thoughts in the passage under criticism: the one 
which follows, and which is comparatively unim- 
portant, presented itself from a similar attention 
to the grammatical structure of the speech given 
to Biron at the close of the third act of " Love's 

m 

Labour's Lost." 

After having launched forth against Dan Cupid, 
he continues: — 

«OmjUtfle heart! 
And I to be a oorporal of his field, 
And wear his colours like a tombler^s hoop I 
ITAof/ Ihvel Iwuel Iseekatnfel 
A woman, that is like a German dock. 
Still a-rep«iring; ever out of frame; 
And never going aright, being a watch. 
But being watch'd that it may still go right. 
Nav to be perjured, "which is worst of all; 
And amongst three, to love the worst of all ! 

Act iii. sc. 1. 
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The line in italics evidently wants a syllabic, and 
the whole question with the critics is how the 
vacancy shall be supplied. It is something mar- 
vellous that in this simple case they should differ. 
One of them proposes reading " What // I love ! 
I sue," ^« which is plausible, but rejected by 
Hr. Knight and Mr, Collier ; the former consider- 
ing the metrical defect as an intentional pause. 
Another editor suggests, " What ! what 1 I love ! ** 

Both the readings here mentioned make good 
the metre^ but the structure of the context shows 
that they scarcely suit the place. 

To correspond with the other clauses the line 
should be: — 

What I to love I I sue! I seek a wife! 

In the homogeneous exclamations before and 
after, the particle to is inserted, e, g. 

*« Aikd I t>e A corporal of his field I" • ♦ 

"Nay to be perjured I** * • 

" And amongst three io love the worst of all !" * * 

** And I io sigh for her, to watch for her ! " 

*• To pray for her !** 

Surely then it was a matter of course that the 
line in question should run, '^What I to love I 

I sue ! I seek a wife ! " It would have been going 
out of the way to write it otherwise, and we may 
feel quite certain that the little monosyllable was 
accidentally dropped. 

Before quitting this speech, I have to suggest 
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another alteration of greater magnitude, which 
perhaps "will not be so readily admitted* Imme- 
diately following the Une, 

« And among«t three to loire the -wmt of allt" 
oomes the description of the lady: — 

** A whitely wanton with a velvet brow, 
With two pitch-balls Btack in her face for eyee."* 

Whitely (in the old editions spelt whitly) has 
been objected to on the gronnd that the lady is 
represented in other places as dark-complexioned. 
The Perkins folio proposes witty ^ but, as Mr. Singer 
remarks, witty must be wrong, inasmuch as 
Biron's whole tirade is disparaging." A cursory 
glance at the passage confirms this, and shows 
further that the speaker is engaged in decrying her 
exterior personal gifts, so that an epithet charac- 
terising her mental qualities would be out of place. 
In the immediately subsequent words, he describes 
parts of her person by the names of two coarse 
materials, namely velvet and pitch ; and to preserve 
that sort of consistency which is natural in un- 
afSscted speech, the epithet of which whitdy has 
usurped the place should denote a substance 
somewhat analogous in point of coarseness. On ^ 
these grounds I have little doubt that the received 
text is wrong, and that the poet wrote, 

A wMUeather wanton with a velvet hrow. 
With two pitch-baUs stuck in her fa^se for eyes. 

1.2 
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The word wMtleather, it is true, does not occur at 
all in Shakespeftre, and hence, if it were not found 
in contemporary writings, we might at once reject 
it; unless, indeed, the felicity of the amendment 
should be deemed great enough to over-ride all 
rule. But we are not driveji to this last resource. 
The word was ^miliar to those times and con- 
tinues to be used down to the present day. 

Nares in his " Glossary," after defining whitlether^ 
^4eather made very rough by peculiar dressing," 
dtea thc^ following examples of its use : 

« Thy gerdOl made of the wkiUeiher whsnge 
Which thou hast wore God knowea how looge." 

M,S, Lanid. 241. 

'* As for the weneh. Fie not part with her 
Till age has rendered her wkUkther.** 

Homer, a la Made, 1665. 

« 

As to contemporary usage it wiU be sufficient to 
adduce the authority of Beaumont and Fletcher. 

In the "Scornful Woman," on Abigail's weeping, 
the elder Loveless breaks out, " Hast thou so 
much moisture in thy tokit'ledffier hide yet, that 
thou canst cry!** The author afterwards uses the 
expression tauniy hide,, in reference to the same 
attractive specimen of her sex, which removes all 
difficulty about the absolute whiteness of the 
material. In regard to the employment of the 
term in our own day, I can vouch for its being 
the current name for a kind of leather used in 
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some of our manufacturing districts, and also for 
the article being of a colour which does not so 
closely correspond with the appeUation or its 
etymology but that it might be employed to 
disparage the complexion of even a dark beauty. 
In other places our author gives us the phrases 
tn% hraw8^ bugle eye^haUs^ cheeks of cream^ tripe* 
visaged^ paper-facedy so that the epithet wMdea^iery 
although not used by him, is not without sufficient 
countenance £:om analogous expressions in his 
writings. 

The foUowing passage in Love's Labour's Lost 
requires only a single word to rectify it. 

Biron, speaking of women in hia long, rambling, 
and redundant oration, says, — 

" Tliey are the books, the arts, the academes, 

That show, contain, and nourish all the world; 

Else none at all in aught proves excellent : 

Then fools you were those women to forswear ; 

Or keeping what is sworn you will prove fools. 

For wisdom's sake a word that all men love, 

Or for limit take, a word thai loves aS men, 
• » • • .« 

Let us onoe krae our oaths to find onrflelyes." 

Act iv. ae. 3« 

The phrase, a ward that laves aU men^ is meaningr 
less, or, at the best, pointless, in a situation that 

requires point. For the suggestions and remarks 
to which it has given rise I must refer to Boswell's 
Yaiionim edition, vol. iv. p. 390. A brief attention 
to the coarse of thought will I think yidd the true 

h 3 
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reading. A comparison is made between wisdom 
ftnd love —the wisdom which men love is placed 
in a sort of antithesis with the love which does 
something to men — the received text says which 
loves men, but the parallel evidently requires the 
sense to be which gives wisdom to all men." The 
change of a few letters effects this as fellows; — 

For wisdom's sake a word that nil men love. 
Or for love's sake, a word that learns ail mea, 

in the sense of teaches all men, which is what 
Biron has been so long harping upon. I may add 
that a plausible reading would be obtained by a 
transposition of the concluding phrase, making it 
" a word that all men learn" but it would be at 
the expense of the antithesis. 

In a subsequent part of the drama befere us, 
another error occurs : Rosaline says, 

" So pertaunt-like would T o'ers%vay his stat^ 
That he should be my fool aud I his fate.*' 

Act T. sc. 2. 

Portent-like say the commentators: potently says 
the Perkins foHo, with much more plausibility. 

The latter reading, it is Mr to say, is counte- 
nanced by a passage in " Coriolaiius," Act ii. sc. 3. 
Brutus, speaking of Coriolanus to the people, says 
that he 

"Ever spake against 
Your liberties and the charters that you bear 
I'tli body of the weal : and now, arriving 
A place of poteticy aud sway of the slatc^" &c. &c. 
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There is a compound adverb, however, which 
seems to fill the place of the tmpieoedented phrase 
that has been expelled, more happily than either 

of the proposed emendations, namely, potentate4ike: 
" she would rule his state like a monarch," The 
first part of the word must of course be pronounced 
as a dissyllable ; 

So j i'/ ntate-like would I o'ersway his state, 
That lie should be my fool and 1 bis fate. 

The term potentate is used again in the same 
scene, 

**I}o8t thou infamomse me amoog poieniaieaf*' 
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A HID8UHMEB.NI6HT'S DBEAM. 

In this admirable drama an extraordiiiaiy blun* 

der has established itself in the text. 

Demetrius, on awaketiing from a supernatural 
sleep, bursts forth into extravagant praises of 
Helena; and layishes the folloiving hyperbolical 
eulogium on the whiteness of her hand. He says 
to her, — 

*' That pure congealed white, high TouruB* snow, 
Faun'd with the eastern wind, turns to a crow. 
When thou hold'st up thy hand : O let me kiss 
This prineeu of pure white, this seal of bliss I 

Act iii. sc. 2. 

The expression in italics is (to me at least) 
obviously corrupt, and has naturally enough per- 
plexed some of the critics. Sir Thomas Hanmer 
reads thiapurenesa of pure white, which is adopted 
by Dr. Warburton, but does not coniinend itself by 
any special appositeness. Steevens and MaLone 
support the old reading by citing such expressions 
as the princess of fiiiits,*' applied by Sir Walter 
Raleigh to the pine-apple, and the queen of curds 
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and cream," applied in the " Winter's Tale " to 
Perdita, ]>oth of which appear to me irrelevant. 
Tlie Perkins folio, backed without Bcruple by 
Mr* Collier, gives us the impress of pure white,'' 
of which I can make ]io sense. 

In reference to the two quotations, adduced by 
Steevens and Malone to support the received text, 
it deserves to be remarked that the titles of dignity 
therein severally mentioned are used in two dif- 
ferent ways, and could not consequently both be 
applicable. The pine-apple in the first is placed at 
the head of its own class, denominated fruiU ; while, 
in the second quotation, curds and cream do not, I 
take it, form a class of which Pcrdita is the head, 
but constitute the territory over which she reigns; 
yet Malone cites the second passage as confirming 
the received text like the first. The princess of 
pure white cannot, if I am correct, avail herself of 
both offers to support her. 

Since the proposed readings are none of them 
quite satisfactory, I will suggest another, which has 
occurred to me from looking to the tenour of the 
passage. Demetrius evidently wishes to extol the 
whiteness of Helena's hand as reaching the utmost 
perfection. I therefore propose to read, 

TbU quiniesimee i^ vahiHe^ tiiis seal of bliss. 

' It is an emendation which at any rate must be 
allowed to make good sense of the line, without 
straining on ihe one hand or refining on the other. 
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The accent mast, of course, be on the first sellable, 
as it is in the passage I am gdngto cite in support 
of my proposal ^uui "As You Like It," act 
m. sc. 2 : 

*'The qninteswiLce of erery sprite 
Heaven would in little show.** 

I have still two points to account for, the intro- 
duction of pure before tehite^ and the transmu- 
tation of quintessence into princess. The latter is 
such a blunder as ahnost any printing-oflce might 
turn out. Inasmuch as the two main sounds in 
each of the words {in and ess) correspond, one of 
the terms would be easily converted into the other, 
and when once quintessence had been changed into 
princess^ the addition of pure would naturally 
follow in order to complete the metre. 

After this explanation, let me bring the passage 
before the reader again, and he will probably 
acquiesce in the appropriateness of the emendation. 

That pure congealed white, high Taurus' snow, 
Fann'd with Ihe eastern wind, turns to a crow, 
When thou iiold'st up thy hand : O let mc kiss 
Tliib quintessence of white, this seal of bliss! 

Since writing the above, 1 have recollected 
another passage in Shakespeare which stiU better 
supports my proposed amendment, than the quota- 
tion from ** As You Like It," and will at all events 
serve as a corroboration. 

The same remarkable term on which the emen- 
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dation turns, is made use of by Hamlet in ins 
celebrated exclamation on the nature of his own 
iqpecies : What a piece of work is man I How 
noble in reason I how infinite in faculty ! in form, 
and mo\'ing, how express and ridmirable! In 
action how like an angel! in apprehension how 
like a godl the beauty of the world! The para- 
gon of animals ! And yet to me what is f^iff ^tV 
essence of dust f " • 

* Hamlet, act ii. sc. 2. 
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That delightful comedy the Merchant of Venice," 
furnishes several instances of errors in copying or 

printing. 

In act i. sc. 3, there is a verbal repetition, which, 
although it does not injure the sense, is displeasing, 
and might be easily removed. Antonio says to 

his friend, in reference to Shy lock' b appeal to the 
patriarch Jacob, 

'* An evil soul^ producing holy witaeasy 
Ib like a Tillaiii witfaL a imiling dieek i 
A qooHy apple rotten at the heart ; • 
0> wliat a gcodbf ontnde faleekood hath V* 

I suggest comely in place of the second goodLy^ 
O, what a eomdy outside falsehood hafh ! 

To support the emendation, I will adduce only 
one quotation from our author: 

•*0 what a world is this when what is comely 
Envenoms him that bears it ! " 

As You Like U, 

The use of the two words in those days, and 
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thdr wont to go in couples, are well shown by a 
passage in "Ascham's Schoolmaster," describing 

what kind of being ^Eu^ur^g is. Amongst other 
things he has ^^a countenance not werish and 
crabbed, but £Eiir and eomdy; a personage not 
wretched and deformed, bnt tall and goodly; for 
surely a comely countenance with a goodly stature, 
giveth credit to learning, 'and authority to the 
person." Afterwards he speaks of a comdy per- 
sonage, and a comely body. Mr. Sidney Walker* 
suggests godly in place of the second goodly, send 
shows by numerous citations how frequently good 
and god are misprinted for each other. His emen- 
dation, nevertheless, appears to me more displeasing 
from the very nearness of the sound than the old 
reading from its identity. 

The same play (act ill. sc. 1) presents us with 
a remarkable instance in which even the partial 
repetition of a word is generally, and I think 
justly, regarded as a proof of corruption : 

'*Tha8 ornament is bnt the gniled shore 
To a most dangerous sea ; the beauUoua scarf 
Y^ng an Indian heauiys in a word, 
The seeming tmth which cnnning times put on 
To entrap the wisest." 

The greatest defect here, however, is not the 
repetition (although that is great enough), but it 
is that the intention of the poet is evidently de- 

* " Critical Examination of the Text of Sliakespearer" toL i. 
1>. 303. 
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feated. He meant his beauteous scarf to veil 
something noi beautiful: otherwise the point 
would be lost. Now of those things which a scarf 

is capable of covering, or usually employed to 
cover, what is most unsightly to us in an Indian 
may be said to be his colour, and I would accord- 
ingly propose to read, 

Teiling an ItuUan'a blacknu»f 

which expresses in the most direct way, what was 
manifestly in the author's mind. In former times 
the colour was certainly not regarded with greater 
favour than it is at present. It is said in Barclay's 

« Ship of Fooles " : 

<<He diat goath rights Bteadfasl» and faBt> 
May well him moeke that goeth halting and lame^ 
And he that is wJiite may well hia acomes cast, 
Agaynst a man of Inde." 

I ought perhaps to notice the amendments of. 
Sir Thomas Hanmer, and of the Perkins folio; 
but they are both so unlikely that I must content 
myself with merely referring to them. 

The same phuy in the second scene of the third 
^ct, presents us with on unquestionable error, 
wliich the critics have altogether failed to set 
right. 

Referring to Portia's portrait and the painter of 
it, Bassanio exclaims: 

"But ber eyes, — 
How could he see to do them ? Having made one, 
Methinks, it should have pow'r to steal both hifi^ 
And leaye itself unfurtiish'dJ* 
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For the explanation and defence of the last word 
which has really no appropriateness, and scarcely 

an assignable meaning where it is placed, I must 
refer to the Variorum edition of 1821, vol. v. 
p. 86* The vindication of the received text 
strikes me as wholly unsuccessful. To speak of 
one eye in the portrait leaving itself (by having 
destroyed the sight of the painter) unfurnished., 
seems exceedingly vague if not entirely destitute 
of sense; and the phrase could scarcely have 
proceeded from any writer who had a passable 
command of language. However it may be inter- 
preted, it does not give the natural sequel of the 
preceding sentiments, which, fantastical as they 
are, almost beyond a lover's licence, must be con- * 
sistent amongst themselves. 

Fortunately there is a word used by Shakespeare 
in another place which so exactly eiqpresses what 
he evidently meant to say here, and might be so 
readily transformed into the received reading, that 
I have little doubt it was the epithet which unfur- 
nished has ^^pushed from its stool. ** It is unfeUowed^ 

And leave itself uitfeUow^d. 

Osric says to Hamlet, speaking in commen- 
dation of Laertes, 

« In his meed, he is utifeUowed,** — Act v. sc. 2. 

If I mistake not, to name this emendation is to 
ensure its reception. 
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AS YOU LIKE IT. 



Thbbb Is a passage in this drama overlooked by 
the commentators in the Variorum edition of 
Boswell and Malone, but which appears to me 
corrui^t on the ground of containing a tasteless, 
• and even disagreeable repetition, and which, on 
account of its excellence in other respects, it is de- 
sirable should be freed from all blemish. Orlando 
says to Adam, an old serving-man : — 

O, good old man $ how- weU in thee appears 
The constant wermce of the antique frcnrld, 
Where temiee sweat for duty not for meed ! " 

Act iL sc. 3. 

Mr. Walker remarks, that it is the first seruice 
which in his opinion is corrupt, yet he can imagine 
(he continues,) Shakespeare to have written, 

^ Where duty sweat tbrjlxity not for meed," 

which to my taste would spoil the line. There is 
no reason why duty should be repeated, and if so, 
the repetition must weaken the sentiment. The 
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Perkins folio presents us with /a yowr instead of the 
first service^ but it is feeble, and has do apposite- 
ness or superiority in any way over several other 
words which might \te inserted. I propose to read 
fealty as follows : 

Of good old man 1 how well in thee appean 
The eomltiaktfBttU^ of the antique world. 
Where serYice sweat for dntj, not for meed ! 

I know no word in the English language which so 
happily fits the context, and Shakespeare, in 
another place, couples the quality in question with 
the attribute of durableness. 

**I am in pfirliament pledge for liis trutli, 
And lasting Jealty to the new-made king." 

Richard 11. act v. sc. 2. 
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PART III. 

INDETERMINATE Ki:.U)INGS. 
■ ♦ ■■ 

A OBBAT number of passages which have been 

0 corrupted in various ways must, as I have before 
remarked, remain, after all is done, in a dubious 
position. Each of them admits of being corrected 
in several different modes equally plausible. Not 
any of the emendations proposed exhibits a marked 
superiority over the rest. 

In these cases it is often useful, and sometimes 
necessary, to examine the claims of the suggested 
readings and to put the result on record. 

Considerations may occur to future inquirers, 
upon a review of them, which will determine the 
superiority amongst competitors at preset appa- 
rently equal, or bring a new one into the field 
which will unite ail voices in its favour. And 
even should no advantage of this sort accrue, it is 
frequently indispensable to scrutinise and invali- 
date proposals urged, perhaps with imdoubting 
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confidence, and even incorporated into the text of 
current editions, although you may have no 
unquestionable emendation to bring forward your- 
Belf, and can only show that the reading is to be 
held as doubtful, and waiting for any new light 
that may be cast upon it. With these ahns I 
proceed, in the present section, to discuss a number 
of instances in which the described indeterminate- 
ness exists, and cannot with our actual resources 
be dispelled. 
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CORIOLANUS. 



The tragedy of " Coriolanus," as we have already- 
had occasion to notice, contains numerous corrup- 
tions, and it furnishes several examples of doubt- 
fdl readings. 

Amongst these, the one I am about to adduce 
has caused considerable controversy. Coriolanus 
himself is speaking: 

" Therefore, beseech you,— 
You that will be h ss fearful than discreet; , 
That love the fundamental part of state 
More than you doubt the change on't; that prefer 
A uoble liie before a lon^, and wish 
To jump a body with a dangerous physic 
TbAt's sure of death without it^ — at once pluck out 
The nraltitadiiioaB tongne:" Act iii. 8C 1. 

To jump, in this connectiou, although supported 
by Steevens and Malone, has been, whether justly 
or not, discarded by several modem editors and 
annotators. The expression adduced by the for- 
mer, in reference to hellebore," it putteth a body to 
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a jump OP great hazard," i8 not precisely the same 
phraseology as the expression to jump a hody^ for 
which there is not any plausible precedent to be 
found in Shakespeare, and it would in this place 
be^ at the best, a somewiiat awkward term. 

Jump^ nevertheless, is preferable both to Mr. 
Singer's impy and to a reading noticed by Steevens 
— vamp* 

To vamp a body would signify to patch or piece 

it, which is not here in question, and this is also 
the meaning ingeniously extracted by Mr. Singer 
fsoTSk itnp* 

The speaker maniflestly intends to say to his 

audience, in substance, "you that have nerve 
enough to make trial of a dangerous medicine, 
which may cure the body, and at the worst will 
only result in that death which is snre to take 
place without it, at once pluck out," &c., &;c. 

Now, if we discard jumpy we want a word in 
its place which will help to express this, and not 
difier hem it too much in point of sound. Of all 
the terms I can think of, tempt is the one that 
accomplishes the desired end the best : 

To tempt a body with a dangeroas phjsic 
TliaL b sure of death without it. 

I. e. to try a body, to make an experiment upon it. 
So in " Henry VIII.," act i. sc. 2, we have 

** I am much too Teniurous 
la <iejn/>A'i}^ of your patieoce." 

MS 
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I scarcely need point out how well this sense 
agxM with the Latin el^on of the verb tento^ 
teniarey of which the radical and paramonnt signi- 
fication is to try ; and the word is to be tound 
with the same import in our early English writers 
as well as in the current literatare of the day. 

In Wickliffe's translation of the Bible there 
is a good example to the purpose : "I beseech 
tempt or assaie (tenta) vs thi seruauntis ten days " 
(Dan. L 1%); which passage is rendered in the au- 
thorised version, ^ Prove thy servants, I beseech 
thee, ten days." Here, I think, are ample grounds 
fcHP accounting the text doubtful, but if the ques- 
tion were reqnired to be imperatively decided, I 
should be disposed to give my voice in &voiir of 
the received reading. 

Under the head of indeterminate readings, may 
be ranked many of those which have been dealt 
with by 'tiie old corrector in tiie Perkins folio. As 
an example, I will take a passage in the same 
tragedy of " Coriolanus." Volumnia is addressing 
her exasperated son : 

** BtBj be coitDioird. 

I have a heart as little apt as jours^ 

But yet a brain that leids mj use of anger 

To better vaatage." ' Act iii. sc. 2. 

To remedy the obvious solecism here, tlie Perkins 
folio introduces a whole line : * - 



* CoUier'8 Notes and Eme&datious," p. 361, 2nd edition. 
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''I hm. % heart as littto aipt m yuan 
To brook control mtkoui tkf we ^ anffer. 
But yet a brain that leads mj uae of anger 
To better Tantage." 

This interpolation undoubtedfy restores sense to 
tKe prior line, bat there is no external evidence for 

it; there are no grounds for admitting it in pre- 
ference to a score of other amendments; and it 
does not commend itself to ovir aeeeptanee by sny 
peenliar felicity. Although I cannot imite mHik 
Mr. Singer in callipg it absurd, I agree with him 
that if a line is missing it must have been some- 
thing very different."^ 

Far from being happy, the new line is indeed 
intrinsically feeble, while it causes an awkward 
repetition of the phrase "use of anger," and if I 
mistake not^ involves the necessity of putting a 
different constmction on the r^»eated phrase in 
each line, — confounds, in ^t, two diilbrent mean- 
ings. In the interpolated line the use of anger can 
mean only actual anger: in the next line it means 
fTonmm to anger -^the cnstpm or habit of grow- 
ing angry. Other lines, moreover, by the score, 
might be devised that would answer the purpose 
equally well; e*g. 

To bear nnmov'd the people's rode demmda* 

But without the violenqe of interpolating a line 

for wliich no evidence can be brought, due signi- 

e « The Text of Shafceepeare Tmaieatedj** p» 220. 

x4 
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ficance may be given to the passage by substituting 
a single word. Let ^api^ be replaced by 
or *^ealmy** or "tow^ 

I liare a ^eart w little eooi as youn, 
Bat yet a brain tbat leads my uae of anger 
To better yantage. 

The proposed substitution would, at all events, 

effect the requisite antithesis between the tiery 
heart and the cool head. Mr, Singer suggests sofij 
which perhaps would more easily slide* into the 
recdved reading than any other epithet; but a 
heart may be hard without being irritable, and the 
latter attribute seems to be required by the con- 
text. 

Another mode of dealing with the faulty line also 
suggests itself. Allowing " apt," which is rather a 

sounding word, to stand as it is, let us try the effect 
of supposing the corruption to have taken place 
in the words " as little," and read, 

I have a heart to kindle apt as yours, 
Bat yet a brain that leads my use of anger 
To better vantage. 

The word kindle occurs twice before in the same 
tragedy: 

** This is the way to kindle, not to qnencb." 

says Menenius to the tribunes. 

The transition, however, from to kindle to the 
recdved readmg aa Uttley is not ea^ to imagine^ 
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and the suggested reading consequently is not 
entitled to more than to be held in doubt with the 
rest of the conjectures I have dted. 

On a review of what has been said, it is ])lain 
that the crucial circumstance is here wanting. 
Amidst the abundance of actual and possible 
suggestions, we find no distinctive ground for 
determining with positiveness what the reading 
ought to be, although we may safely reject, 1 
think, the feeble emendation of the Perkins folio. 
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TIMON OF ATliEiNS. 
— ^_ 

Almost innumerable other examples, to illustrate 
tlie subject in hand, might be selected from the 
amiotations of editors as well as from the mana- 
script corrections of tlic old i'erkins folio, which, 
as emendations, are plausible enough, but are de- 
ficient in any special claim to be received or to be 
preferred over others equally plausible. From the 
notice which the latter corrections have attracted, 
I am induced to animadvert upon a few more 
that come under this description. 

The passage which first offers itself to my hand 
is from " Timon of Ath^s; I quote it as usually 
given : 

' **1 have a tree, whioh grows here in mj close, 
That mine own use myites me to cut down. 
And shoi tlj must I fell it: tell my friends. 
Tell Athens^ in tike sequenoe of degree^ 
From high to low throughout, that whoso please 
To stop affliction, let km iake his AatU, 
Come hither, ore my tree hath felt the axe. 
And hang himself." Act t. so. 2. 
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The expresflion to take haste* is certainly not to 
be found in any other place in the poet'B writlngsy 

and I never met with it any wiiere else. lie 
constantly uses make haste* Singularly enough, it 
has not attracted the attention of any of the 
commentatora in Boswell. For the half Ime in 

italics the old corrector proposes to substitute, 

To stop affliction let him take kit halter, 

which Mr. Collier says he is convinced is the 
genuine language of bhakespeare. See preface to 
^ Seven Lectures on Shakespeare and Milton," 
page Ixxx. 

The proposed emendation is intrinsically good : 
it removes an awkward expression which could 
hardly have proceeded from the poet, but we 
might, I think, hit upon other emendations falling 
in more aptly with the course of thought, and quite 
as likely, or even more likely, to be perverted into 
the actual reading. 

It is plain that the dominant point intimated in 
the sarcastic recommendation of the speaker, is that 
his countrymen should use despatch in availing 
themselves of his generous offer. He tells the 
senators that he must shortly feU the tree, land 
tiiat consequently no time is to be lost in the matter. 

* It ia woTthj of notieet ihat ftlihough we do not say tale 
haste, yet when we wish to express the opposite idea we say 
takeihne, — let him Uike kit Hme, It is possible that this idiom 
night have suggested the phrase In the text. 
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To name the instrament, whether sash, or halter, or 

scarf, or handkerchief, is unimportant to the pur- 
pose in view, while to urge haste just at this 
point is essential to the force of the irony. 

This end is effected in the following modifica* 
tion of the line: 

To stop affiietion, let him make wim haste, 

which would have been more readily corruptible 
into take his haste^ than the correction proposed in 
the old folio. 

As a number of other epithets, however, might be 
severally prefixed to haaie^ all occasionally used by 
Shakespeare in connection with that noun, as well 
as with the verb make^ and none of them haying 
any decided claim to preference over its brother- 
monosyllables, such as quick^ hot, post, swift, we 
can only class the reading as indeterminate. If 
the one I have selected (wise) has any superiority, 
it is in being perhaps more ironical, and coming 
nearer in soimd to his than the rest. 

After all, however, is it needful to do more thsn 
change take his haste into make his haste? In 
" Antony and Cleopatra," Antony says to Octavia, 
who is anxious to reconcile the two rivals, 

** But as you requested, 
Yourself shall go between us ; the meaQtime, lad/, 
ni ndse the preparation of a war 
Shall stain your brother : make ffemr soonest hatte!* 

which proves that the phrase maJce haete was some- 
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times used with an intermediate possessive pro- 
noun. 

There is a singnlar ase cf has^ in the same 

tragedy, which may be worth reriLaiking. Cleo- 
patra says to one of her attendants in reference 
to the £Eital asp, 

" Hie thee agftin ; 
I bave spoke alieady ind it 10 proTided ; 
60^ put Uiotke kaUt^ Act v. flc 2. 
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HENRY iV. 
■■■ ■ ♦ ■■■ 

A VIGOROUS passage occurs in "Henry IV." Part XL 
act iv. 8c. 1, which appears to me to have sus- 
tained several disfigurementB, two of them not 

noticed by the commentators, exemplifying the 
same inadvertent repetition of words (presumably 
by the copyist or compositor) which has elsewhere 
been or will be more particularly enlarged upon. 
A third portion of the received text has, on other 
grounds, been the subject oi much dispute whether 
it is genuine or spurious, and it may be admitted, 
at the outset, that all the amendments now to be 
discussed arti of a character which can scarcely 
aspire to a higher title than doubtful. 

Westmoreland, on behalf of the King, is remon- 
strating with the contumacious Archbishop of 
York : 

"Wherefore do you so ill tratiHlatc yourself 
Out of the speech of peace, that bears snc!i grace» 
Into the harsh and boisterous tongue of war ; 
Turniug your books to grievep, your ink to blood, 
Your pens to lauccs, and your fongue divint^ 
To a loud trumpet and a point of warf" 
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The first thing to allege in proving this pas- 
sage to be cormpt, is the tasteless and unskilful 
repetition of the sonorous word tongue in die fifth 
line. We can hardly suppose it to have proceeded 
from Shakespeare, if we consider merely the phonic 
efPect; and that impression is strengthened by 
discerning that the repeated word is first used in 
the sense of language^ and secondly in the sense of 
the organ of speech. I would suggest the substi- 
tution of voice for the second tongue^ not only as 
obviating the defects indicated, bat as better suit- 
ing the epithet dimne. This suggestion receives 
support from the next scene, where Prince John, 
harping on the same string, styles the Archbishop, 

** To us the imagia'd voice of God himself." 

And throughout the Bible (it may be added), 
voice is the term uniformly employed in reference 
to the Supreme Being. 

It will be observed, on looking at the ends of the 
third and sixt^h lines, that there is a double occur- 
rence also of the phrase of war, the first very much 
impairing, by pre-occupation of the car, the sonor- 
ous force of the close — a defect which might be 
remedied by eliminating war from the third line, 
and inserting strife in its place. Any reader who 
attends to the cadence of the two lines must, I 
imagme, be sensible of a disagreeable monot<my in 
their inflection, and the proposed substitution would 
not only, obviate the sameness, but do it by a word 
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often applied by Shakespeare to designate intestine 
broils. 

Besides the separate bad effects of the two 
repetitions, both are so. mixed together that the 

music of the lines is inartistically jangled in a style 
anything but Shakespearian; all which defects 
the suggested corrections in combination would 
rectify. 

The last thing to note, in the passage before us, 
is the word point — point of war — which is here 
interpreted by Dr. Johnson to signify tune. Ob- 
jections have been frequentfy made to it, but the 
phrase is wdl defended by Mr. Dyce, who affirms 
that it is not an uncommon expression, and quotes 
an example of its use from Greene's Orlando 
Forioso:" 

' " Tell him from me, false coward as he is, 
That Orlando, the County Palatine, 
Is come this morniiip^ \vi(h a band of French, 
To play him hunt's-up with a point of war" &c. 

He also cites another instance, from l^eele's 
" Edward I.," as foUows : 

Matreven, thou 

Sound proudly here a perfect point of war 
la honour of thy sovereign's safe return." 

Difce's Ed, 1861, p. 378. 

These instances undoubtedly prove that the term 
was in use in that age, and seem, at first sights 
amply sufficient to prevent the received reading 
from being disturbed. On the other side, it may 
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be urged that the phrase does not occur elsewhere 
in Shakespeare's works, and therefore, like all 
remarkable phrases in the same predicament, can 
maintain its position only by its peculiar appro* 
priateness. Amidst his frequent descriptions of 
battles and sieges and encampments, it seems 
scarcely probable that he should have used so 
notable an expression only once, and then with no ■ 
special felicity.* The old corrector and Mr. Singer 
have each proposed a substitute for point; the 
first suggests r^or% the second bruit: but these 
suggestions have met with so little favour that 
it is needless to dLscuss tlicm. Both writers have 
missed a much more plausible emendation, namely, 
the Bubstitation of parthu for a paint as follows, 

To a loud trumpet and porteut of war* 

Portent is frequently used by our author and 
always, as far as I can find, with the accent on the 
second syllable. In the first part of this play of 

* I say with no special felicity, because to designate the 

Archbishop's voice a point iif war as well as a trumpet would 
be to describe it in the same breath as both a musical instru- 
ment and the tune played upon it. Nevertheless, it is a pretty 
and oren poetical phrnse, and therefore we need not wonder 
that it was caught up by Sir Walter Scott in " Waverley," 
"The tniinpets and kettledrums of the cavalry were next 
beard to perform the beautii'ul aud wild point of umr a])[)ro- 
priated as a signal for that piece of nocturnal duty, and then 
finally sank upon the wind with a shrill and mournful ca- 
dence." I have taken this extract from the Supplement to 
Dr. Bichardson's Dictionary. 

N 
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" Henry IV." we have a passage corresponding in 
some i^pects to the remonstrance of the Earl of 
WeBtmoreland with the contumacious Archbishop^ 
already quoted, and which makes greatly in &YOur 
of the suggested reading. It is a remonstrance of 
the King himself with the Earl of Worcester, one 
of the rebellious Peicies and unde to the redoubted 
Hotspur, in which he stigmatises the Earl (as my 
emendation would the Churchman) as a portent 
of coming evil* 

" Will you again unknit 
This churlish knot of all abhorred war. 
And move in that obedient orb again, 
When you did give a fair and natural lighti 
And be no more an exhal'd raeteor, 
A prodigy of fear, and a portent 
Of broachi^d mischief to the unborn times ?" 

Let me now gather up my proposed emendations 
including this last one, and try how they look 
together: 

Wherofore do you so ill tranplate yourself 
Out of the speech of peace that bears such grace 
Into the harsh and boisterous tonf^ue of strife; 
Turning your hooks to grieves, your ink to blood, 
Your pens to lances, and your voice divioei 
To a loud trumpet &,ik^ portent of war. 

My suggestion regarding the last line may per- 
haps be strengthened by the following address of 
King John, in the play of that name^ to Chatillon 
the French Ambassador, who had just bidden him 

dciiaiice iu the name of his master: — 
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** Bear mine to btm Mid so depart in peare: 
Be thott «A lightning in the eyes of France ; 
For ere thou eaii*8t report 1 will be there, 
Tlie thunder of my cannon shall bo heard : 
So hence 1 Be.thoa the trumpet of my wrath, 
And sullen pretage of yonr own decay.*' 

Another passage also gives us trumpet in con- 
nexion with the premonitory function oi the in- 
atrament : 

'* The southern wind 
Doth play the trumpet to his purposes, 
And by hia hollow whistling in the leavca 
FortieUi a tempest and a blustering day. 

Henry JV. Part I. act tr. sc. 1. 

I can, however, adduce these extracts only to show 

tliat if point of war were set aside there might be a 
better substitute than either bruit or report. At 
present I regard the reading of the whole passage 
as doubtful. 

The following is another apparently happy cor- 
rection, which will not however stand the proposed 
testSy and since rival emendations of equal plausi- 
bility may be suggested it must be considered 
doubtful. In " Henry IV. " Part II. there are some 
lines at the end of Scroop's speech, in which, as 
given in the received text, a manifest error appears, 
which could scarcely have come from the author^s 
pen : — 

"bo lh:it this land, like an offensive wife 
That hath enraged him on to offer tjtrokcs, 
As he is htiiking, holds his infant up, 
And hangs resolved correction in the arm 
That was uprear'd to execution,** , Act ir. sc. 1. 

N 2 

* 
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The simile here being of course intended to be 

complete in itself, the pronoun him is without 
antecedent, and tiie defect mars a very graphic 
picture. The old corrector alters the second line 
to : — 

" That hAth enraged her man to offer 8irokeB»" 

which completely rectifies the error ; nor does any 
great difficulty present itself, in concdving how 

the substitution arose. On the other hand there 
are reasons for concluding tliat the erroneous 
reading is to be found in the first, not the second 
line OffensivB wife is scarcely Shakespeare's die* 
tion ; the epithet is used by him in only one other 
place, and there applied to thmgs not persons. 
That solitary instance occurs in " Lear/' Oswald, 
when addressing Goneril in reference to her hus* 
band, says, 

What moat He ehould dislike seems pleasant to him ; 
What like^ offensive." 

Farther the noun man substituted in the second 

line is not a Shakespearian synonyme for husband. 
In one passage, the compound good man is found 
in the sense of husband, but man by itself in that 
sense (unless I am greatly deceived), nowhere. 
Besides, enraged to offer is far less expressive than 
enraged on to offer^ which implies accumulated pro- 
vocation, and palliates in some degree (if any 
thing can palliate) the unmanliness of the ima- 
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ginary wife-beater. Dropping the on damages the 
force and the poetry of the line* 

The saggestion I have to make preserves the 
d^ificant particle and rectifies the anomaly of a 
pronoun looking blank for want of an antecedent 
to keep it in countenance^ quite as effectually as 
the old annotator's correction, which extinguishes 
the pronoun and the want together* I propose to 
read: 

So that this land, like a man*s peevitA wife 
That batk enraged him on to offer stroke^ 
As he is striking, holds his infant up 
And hangs resolv'd correction in the arm 
That was uprear^d to execution. 

In favour of this suggestion I would further point 
out that the comparison of the land [England] to 

a man's peevish wife^ is far more appro])riate than 
to an offemive wife^ the latter not properly symbo- 
lising the relation of the kingdom to the king. 
When King John, in the play of that name, is with 
his troops before Angiers, which would submit to 
neither English nor French, Falconbridge styles it 
peevish town* 
The epithet in question is also employed by the 
poet in divers other places. The resemblance be- 
tween the two locutions a maji's peeirish and an 
offensive^ is, indeed, small enough. Possibly the 
compositor's eye caught the letters offe from the 
line below. Another weak side may be found too 
in the emendation. Several epithets equally plau- 

m3 
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sible perhaps with peevish^ might be prefixed to 
wife, such as froward or envious^ and with any of 
these epithets the suggested alteration would be 
superior to the manuscript oorrection in the Perkms 
folio, but such a plurality of rival readings without 
marked superiority in any, necessarily renders the 
genuine one uncertain. Nor is it dear to eyery- 
body beyond dispute that the anomaly of a pronoun 
without an antecedent did not originate with 
Shakespeare himself. Mr. Dyce pronounces the 
correction in the Perkina folio, as not only quite 
unnecessary, but as one of the corrector's very 
worst conjectures," an opinion, however, which he 
does not vindicate by a single reason.* Mr. Singer, 
on the other hand, says, The substitution of her 
man for Am an at the end of Scroop's speech, is a 
very plausible correction, and is evidently called 
for. This may be considered one of the corrector's 
few admissible conjectures." f Since neither of 
these critics assigns the grounds of his conclusion, 
ndther of them helps us to come to a dedsion. 

* "The Works of Williaxu Shakespeare^" vol. iiu p. 552. 
f «The Text of Shakespeare VindiGatcd," p. 117. 
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The followmg description of Falsteff on his death- 
bed has given rise to much comment and oontro* 

versy. The Hostess is the speaker : after I saw 
him fumble with the sheets, and play with flowers^ 
and smile upon his fingers' ends, I knew there was 
but one way ; for his nose was sharp as a pen and 

a table of green fields." "Henry V." act ii. sc. 3. 

The expression in italics, which is not to be 
found in the quarto editions of 1600 and 1608, first 
appear9 in the folio of 1628, and is universally 
pronoimced to be spurious. Theobald introduced 
the extraordinary correction, and 'a babbled of green 
fields" which has been generally adopted. 

The &voured emendation seems to me not only 
to have no support whatever in the context but to 
be quite discordant with it. It has doubtless been 
recommended by its prettiness and the supposed 
ease with which 'a b<Mled might have been 
perverted into a taiU. 

On the other hand babbling of grmi Jidda is 

» 4 
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inconsistent with the rest of the talk ascribed to 
him ; for immediately after the expression in dis- 
pute, the Hostess proceeds to tell her audience that 
he cried out God three or four times : he bade me," 
she adds, " lay more clothes on his feet : " and we 
are further informed that he cried out of sack : '* 
he affirmed women were devils incarnate : he said 
once the devil would have him about women : he 
talked about the whore of Babylon : he. saw a flea 
stick upon Bardolph^s nose, and said it was a black 
soul Tinrninp^ in hell. These are the particular 
details of his last moments. Amidst such topics, 
such images, and such language, reported partly 
by the Hostess and partly by the Boy to have 
been the utterances of Falstaff ivnncdiafely before 
dea^ what place is there for hobbling of green 
jiddef 

Several suggestions with a view to correct the 
wrong reading, have been brought forward, for the 
particulars of which I must refer to the Yariomm 
Edition. One commentator supposes it to have 

originated in a marginal direction havin^n; slided 
into the text, for which supposition there appear 
to be no grounds: another proposes to read on a 
table of green feUs^ meaning a table-book with a 
shagreen cover. 

This — perhaps the likeliest of all the proposals 
— might be rendered still more likely by substitut- 
ing greasy for green^ and putting in the suigular 
number; which alterations would transform the 
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passage into " his nose was as sharp as a pen on a 
table [or tablet] of greasy fell." 

Even the correction thus modified has so little 
probability in its favour that it is scarcely worth 
while referring to any other passages by way of 
support or invalidation. Greasy is a phrase 
in "As You Like It," but applied to living ewes 
with the fells still on their backs*, and it is not to 
be found elsewhere. In the use of the epithet 
there may be supposed to have been a covert 
reference to the personal condition of Falstaff 
himself, who in one place (" Merry Wives " act \\. 
sc. i.) is called a greasy knight^ and in another 
(" Henry IV." Part I. act ii. sc. iv.) an obscene 
greasy tallow-keech. It may also be said that 
there is at least congruity in connecting pen and 
tablet of parchment f , and none in coimecting pen^ 
tabUy and green Jidda. 

The emendation is, nevertheless, not satis- 
fectory; and the same may be said of the one 
registered in the Perkins folio: *'his nose was as 
sharp 88 a pen on a table of green frieze.** Why 
should the sharpness of a pen Ik; cou])led with the 
covering of a wooden table? And the question 
here put leads me to remark that strict congruity 
seems to require the nose to be compared in point 

* **Isiiot pftrchment made of sheep •skins?'' asks Hamki;, 
act T. BC 1. 

t Bang John on hk deathbed utters a curious expressiun 
I am a scribbled form, drawn with a pen upon a pardimenC 
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of sharpness to something which projects from a 
surface, as the gnomon of a dial. 

It will be concluded from this discussion, that 
the reading of the passage muat be set down as 
indeterminate ; though the babbling of green 
fidds " should certainly not be kept up. 
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Th£ passage I have next to cite can scarcely be 
brought under the head of indeterminate, but 
since it has given rise to a correction in the 

Perkins folio, not only ix cdless but easily driven 
from the field by competitors, and deservedly 
condemned by the generality of critics, I do not 
know that I can find a more appropriate place 
for it. 

It furnishes us with a sample of the quality of 
those whole lines which are occasionally intei^ 
polated by the manuscript corrector. 

The passage referred to forms part of Glouces- 

ter*a reply to the King Henry the Sixth's requi- 
sition that he should give up his stafif of office. 
The received reading is, 

** My staff? here, noble Henry, is my staif > 
As ^vilIingly do I the same resign, 
As e'er thy father, Henry, made it mine ; 
And even as willingly ai thy feet I leave it. 
As others would ambitiously receive it." 

Henry VI. Part II. act ii. sc. 6, 
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The corrector after the first line, introduces 
another to make up with it a rhyming couplet : 

" To think I fain would keep it makes me laugh." 

Here, it may at the outset be remarked, there is 
no proper starting-place for emendation, no call to 
tamper with the received text : there is no £stult to 
correct in the sense, and there is certainly no 
necessity to supply the blank in the rhyme, for 
the sake of making the passage correspond with 
the rest of the dialogue, where rhyme and blank 
verse alternate without rale. But were the case 
otherwise there remains the fundamental objection 
to the interpolated line that it does not fall in with 
the tone of the context. Not only is it feeble but 
it jars on the feelings like a discord on the ear. 
Nor is this all. I find on proceeding to apply the 
other criteria to the correction that the mere words 
of the addition are Shakespearian enough, but there 
is no special reason why this particular line 
should be added rather than any one of half a 
dozen other lines which might be devised to 
complete the couplet equally well. 

For mstance, the supposed deficiency in the 
verse might be supplied as follows : 

Mj staff? here^ noble Henry, is mj staff, 
/ never Add itonmp cwn heha^, 

A line which if not perfect in point of rhyme, 

would at least have the merit of ijainionisinsr 
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better with the spirit of the speaker ; but which at 
the same time I am bound to admit there are no 
pounds whatever for believing Shakespeare to 
have written* 

I may here take occasion to observe that when* 
ever the old corrector of the Perkins folio ventures 
on the interpolation of a whole line (an experi- 
ment trying enough to anyone's inteUeCtual vigour 
when the task is to eke out the composition of 
Shakespeare) his attempts are, as far as I Iiave 
examined them, and I think I have missed none, 
alike unsuccessful and almost uniformly feeble. 

This is important, because as he adduces no 
extrinsic considerations to prove the interpolated 
lines to be the legitimate progeny of our great 
poety the only poscdble circumstance to throw 
iipdn tBem a colour of genuineness is their in- 
trinsic excellence. "Whole lines invented to fill 
up vacancies left by lost ones must in the na- 
ture of the case be destitute of the same kind 
of evidence as offers itsdf for single phrases, and 
it is not easy to devise a combination of circum- 
stances which would take any of them out of the 
category of mere conjectures. 
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HENRI VIII, 

Thb Perkins foUo proposes a correction of the 
following passage in "Henry VIXL" in which a 

phrase is manifestly corrupt. It represents Anne 
Boieyn speaking to a friend, an old lady, who had 
just been rallying her on her sudden elevation to the 
rank and title of the Marchioness of Pembroke : 

** Good lady, • 

Make yoorwlf mirth with your particular faucjv 

And leave me out on't Would I had no being. 

If this salute my blood a jot; it faints me 

To think what follows." Act iL sc. 8. 

"Whatever meaning," says Mr. Collier, "may 
be attached to the expression salute my bloocly the' 
sense of the poet is rendered much more distinct 

if we substitute a different word easily misread 
or misprinted :^ 

Would I had no being. 
If this elcUe my blood a jot. 

Elate^" Mr. Collier continues, "as an adjective, 
is of very old use in our language, and it is doing 
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no great Science to Shakespeare.to suppose that 
here he converted an adjective into a verb.'** 
He then states it to be one of the corrections made 
in the Perkins folio. 

Even Mr. Singer thinks this emendation specious, 
although, as he remarks, we have no other in- 
stance of Shakespeare's use of the word either as a 
verb or an adjective/' 

Thus on the one hand it may be urged that the 
word here proposed is not Shakespearian and also 
that it is unusual with writers generally to talk of 
elating the blood by exaltation of rank, or any 
other gratifying incident. We speak of wanning 
and quickening the blood and of elating or ele- 
vating the spirits. For these reasons the emen- 
dation cannot be said to command the assent by 
its eminent felicity. 

On the other hand, we say of an angry man his 
blood is up, and our autlior makes Hotspur 
address his followers in similar phraseology : — 

Fdlowfl, Boldien, friend^ 
Better eonsider what yoa have to do^ 
Than I that have not wdl the gift of tongue. 
Can Uft your blood up with pennaaion**' 

Henry IV. Part 1. aet y. ae. 2. 

Another reading has suggested itself to me, the 
transition from which to the received text would 

be easy : 

If this tkatt heat my blood a jot. 
* "Notes and Emendations,*' 2nd edition p. 825. 
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Against which there is certainly the objection 
that the verb here is better in the present tense, 
while the whole plausibility of my suggeBtion 
depends on its being in the fdture^ the emendation 
assuming that shall heat has lapsed into salute. 
Amidst these hostile considerations the reading I 
think may be held as dubious. 
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MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING, 
— j_ 

Ih ^ Mudb Ado aboat Nothing " there is a word 

used by Dogberry which has given rise to some 
discussion. 

The sapient constable, having been called an 
ass, recalcitrates in a well-known passage, and, 

amongst other boasts, says — 

" I am a wise fellow ; and wbich is more, an officer ; and whicli 
is more, a householder ; and which is more, as pretty % j^ece of 
flesh as anj in Messina; and one that knows the law, go to; 
and a rich fellow enough, go to ; and a fellow that hath had 
louet; and one that hath two gowns, and ereiything hand- 
some about him." Act iv. sc. 2. 

The eaipresBion had hasea seems away from the 
purpose, as the man is enumerating his claims to 

consideration, and losses can scarcely be regarded 
in that light. To substitute leases^ as proposed by 
the Perkins folio, would be adopting an alteration 
quite destitute of appropriateness. I have two rival 
suggestions to offer : (1) that the true reading is 

0 
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harseSj or hoases — a perversion of horses now, at 

least, widely prevailing both in town and country 
amongst persons of Dogberry's rank. It seems 
quite in character that the officer " and house- 
holder," in repudiating the appellation of ass, 
should alkg , as a point blank contradiction, that 
he himself had kept horses. How could an ass 
have been the master of those superior animals ? 
The logic is irresistible. I suspect, however, that 
this particular boast, like the rest, ought to be 
in the present tense, and that had was inserted 
to make sense of losses. It is more congruous to 
say, "and a fellow that ha^ horses.^* 

But horses after all are rather too magnificent 
a possession for Dogberry, and it would be a sad 
anti-climax to descend from such a vaunt to the 
boast of two gowns. In order to prepare seeun* 
dum artem for the latter, we ought to find a still 
humbler garment. I venture therefore, if my first 
suggestion be rejected — in which I am disposed 
to concur — (2) to propose trossers in its place : 

a rich fellow enough, go to; and & feUow that hath trasnns 
and one that hath two gowns, and eyerything handflome about 
him. 

Trossers or trowses is a word, we are told, that is 
very frequently met with in our old dramatic 

writers, and it occurs once in Shakespeare, coupled 
with the epithet strait^ to denote tight breeches. 
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Uad losse.^ may possibly have been converted from 
strait trossers.* 

Taking into view all the emendations suggested, 
we can go no &rther, I think, than discard 
had losses^ and leave the other proposals unde- 
cided. 

f In Nares's ''GIoBsarj'* a quotation is given, under this 
word, which says of the Irish : ** Their trowsju commonlj spQlt 
irouers, were long pantaloons, exactly fitted to the shape.** 
Malone*s Shakespeare, Boswell's Edition, voL xviL p. 376^ 
contains a long train of notes and references on the same 
topic 
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A MIDSUMMER.NIGET'S DEEAM. 



The next example that I shall select is from '^A 
Midsuxnmer-Nigbt's Dream." 

Theseas is oommeiiting on the brief or 

catalugue of sports to be played before bim and the 
rest of the companj. He comes to — 

"A tedious brief scene of young Pyramus 
And hid love, Tiiisbe; very tragical mirth.** 

On which he exclaims — 

** Meny and tnigieal I tedlons and brief I 
That is — hot ice, and wondrous Urange snow.** 

All sorts of epithets have been proposed to 
replace strange^ which falls flat on the ear, and 
manifestly does not form the requisite antithesis 
with snow. Scorehmgy strong^ blaekj seething^ 
strange blacky swarthy^ have all found advocates. 
The desiderat um seems, at first sight, plain enough. 
As ice is the type of cold, so snow is usually the 
type of whiteness, and the natural antithesis or 
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rather contradictory combination being in the first 
case hot ice, ought in the second to be black snow. 
But then there is no discernible way in which black 
could have been perverted into strange, — an ob< 
jeetion parti Lilly, indeed, removed by substituting 
raven, which JShakesi)eare uses elsewhere in con- 
trast with snow. In Eomeo and Juliet occurs 
the expression, whiter than new snow on araven*s 
back.*' The line in question would then be — 

Thai is— hot ice and wondrous raMR-snow. 

There is, however, a strong argument agunst the 
supposition that this, the most natural and simple 

antithesis, was the one intended; and that is the 
application of the epithet wondrous; for if the 
reading were black or raven snow there would be 
nothing certainly more wonderful in that than in 
hot ice, and tlie epithet in question ought to have 
ushered in the latter. To prefix it to the second 
contradictory combination, and not to the firsts 
would show want of skill or tact in the poet. 

As Shakespeare seldom used or placed an epithet 
without a good reason for it, there is a probability 
that wondrous was intended as a sarcastic allusion 
to some marvellous traveller's story recently given 
to the world, and describing a country covered 
with some highly tinted snow, such as crimson, or 
golden, or cerulean. Cardan, who died when 
Shakespeare was a boy, stated in one of his books 
that blue snow was cuniiuon near the Straits of 

o a 
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Magellan ; and to come to more recent times, 
thirty or forty years ago Captains Ross and Parry 
reported lihat they had met with red or pink snow* 

.—a pliuiiomenon subsequently conlirinedby others. 
It is not, therefore, an outrageous supposition that 
some voyager in Shakespeare's days had brought 
back an aoeount of having seen snow of a red or 
golden colour, and that the passage before us is a 
sly fling at tUe marvellous, and at that time perhaps 
incredible, tale. If we adopt this theoiy the read- 
ing is easily set right : 

" hot ice and wondrous strange snow," 

becomes 

hot ice and wondroiu cmtige taow. 

The only change here is the substitution of o for 
sty with the advantage to the metre of wondrous 

being reinstated in its character of a dissyllable, 
whereas in the received text it must be read as a 
trisyllable, won-^eT'^otts.f 

* These Untts are mentioned in Mr. Hnnter^ **New Ilhis* 
trations of Shakespeare," toL i. p. 14S, where he cites them in 
quite a different connection. I have never had an opportunity 
of looking into Cardan. 

f The extraordinary phenom^on of red snow observed by 
Captain Ross and other Arctic Toyagers naturally excited the 
greatest interest both at home and abroad. This singular 
aspect of a substance with which we never fail to associate an 
idea of the purest amd most radiant whiteness, has been ascer- 
tained to result from an asscmhlagc of very minute vegetable 
bodiefiy belonging to the class of cryptogamic plantfi» and the 
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I muBt fairly own, however, that this reading 
can scarcely be cooaideied as moie than poBsibly 
right unless some antecedent or contemporary 

trLivLller's account can be produced of bucii a mar- 
vellous phenomenon. 

What also makes against it is, that orange'ia'umiy 
was then the adjective employed to designate the 
colour in question, not simply orange. 

As moreover there was, as already stated, a tale 
extant at that time about bim snow, the line in the 
above extract might have reference to that alleged 
phenomenon, and the epithet employed to describe 
it might have been azure. We thus have three 
readings besides those of the commentators : 

That is — hot ice and wondrous orange snoir. 
w •> «, raven snow.* 

t» ' M M aanie 8now> 



natural order called Algm, They form the species named 
Protococcus nhaUt hy i^ardh, which is synonymous with the 
Uredo moa/ts of Mr. Bauer." There is no reason 

to suppose that the colouring matter itaelf, as well as the snow, 
is a meteorological product, although Humholdt certainly 
mentions a shower of red hail which fell at Paramo de Ghiana^ 
cos in South America." " Mr. Scoresby conjectured that the 
red colour of the Arctic snow derived its origin fr r m innume- 
rable multitudes of very minute creatures belongiug to the 
order Radiata. He had frequently observed the ice to be 
tinged with an orange colour, obviously resulting from an 
assemblage of siuiiU trausparent animals." — Discovery and 
Adventure in the Polar iSeas and Regions, j)p, 107, 108, 110. 

* Another reading has occurred to me, i^iuce the text was 
written, instead of raven, equally denoting black, and perhaps 
ctiuaily convertible into strange, — namely, sable, 

o 4 
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The word orange would be the most easily 
perverted into strange; but the transformation of 

raven or azure into that epithet would not be 
di&cult. 

On a retrospect of the yarious suggestions which 
have been thrown out in regard. to this one de- 
signation, we may well pronounce the reading 
indeterminate. 
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The passage which I have next to bring forward 
may possibly show how an expression in one place 

sometimes serves to correct a wrong reading in 
another. 

In AU's Well that £nds WeU,'' act iiL sc. 2, 
Helena, apostrophising RoosiUon, says:— 

*«PoorlordI is'tl 

That chase thee from thy country, and expose 
Those tender limbs of thine to the event 
Of the none-sparing war ? and is it I 

That drive thee from the sportive court, where thou 
Wast shot at with fair eyes, to be the mai*k 
Of smoky muskets ? O, you leaden messengers, 
That ride upon the violent speed of fire, 
Fly with false aim ; move the still-pUcing air 
That sings with piereingf do not touch my lord I" 

Shakespeare would scarcely have used piecing (or 
peering^ as the old folio, 1623, has it) and ptercing 
in audi dose proximity. One of these words pro- 
bably led to the erroneous insertion of the other. 
I suggest still'dodng for still-piecing^ and support 
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it by the toiiowing lines i'rom " The Tempest," 
act iii. sc. B. 

** the elements, 
Of whom your swords are tempered, may as well 
Wuund tlie loud winds* or with bemock'd-at stabs 
XiU the tiiU'clorinff waters.** 

Yet there is scarcely sufficient evidence in favour 
of the emendation to establish it and take it out of 
the present category, especially when we advert to 
the consideration that the passage, iiisigriiiicant as 
it may seem, has been commented upon by War- 
burton, Steevens, Malone, Tyrwhitt, and Douce, 
most of whom are for the retention of still piedng*, 
first introduced by an unnamed critic. 

With regard to the preceding verb move, wliich 
it will be observed, is also in italics, the Perkins 
folio has proposed to substitute wound — a decided 
improvement on the received text, and not very 
remote in resemblance.f Move is certainly flat, 
and without particular significance where it is 
placed. Another reading has occurred to me — 
cleave — but although better than move^ it is in- 
ferior to wound in appropriate meaning, and is not 
a term used by Shakespeare in reference to air or 
water, while wound has in its support the passage 
already cited from The Tempest." 

* See Malone*8 Sbakespeare, T)y liosAvcU, vol. x. p. 406. 
j* Compare wounde (oi'teu so $|>elt) aud the- old form moue. 
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TWELUJi mam, 
— ♦ ■ 

In Twelfth Night " we have aaother instance of 
indetennmate reading in the following passage: 
Sebastian is describing his sister \ iola : — 

"A ladj, sir, though it wsb said ebe much resembled me, wm 
yet of many accounted beautiful ; but though I could not with 
s«eh eaimahU wonder over-far bdieve that, yet thus far I 
will boldly publish her, — she bore a mind that envy could not 
but can fiur.'»« 

The words in italics are obviously destitute of 

meaning : they are mere nuiiscnse, and coukl injt 
have been written by Shakespeare, The Peridns 
folio presents us with the following emendation : — 

"But though I coulJ not with self -estimation wander MO far to 
believe tha^ yet thus far X will boldly publish her.*' 

Here the alteration is successful in restoring sense 
to the clause, maintains the tone of the composi- 
tion, is consonant on the whole with Shake- 

• " XwelM l^igUt," act ii. sc. 1. 
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speare's usual style of expression, and is so near 
in sound to the corrupt reading as to render the 
substitution of the latter sufficiently probable. 
Nevertheless it is not quite satisfactory; for not 
only is self- estimation a word not found in any 
Other place, but other equally plausible emendations 
may be suggested. Mr. Singer brings forward a 
rival reading by another "old corrector/' which 
strikes me as an improvement : — 

"A ladjT, sir, though it was said she much resembled m^ yet 
was of many accounted beautiful; but though I could not with 
<MsA tHmaioTM wander over far to believe that, yet thus far 
will I boldly pubUsb her,** &c. 

It unfortunately happens, nevertheless, for this 

emendation thiit the word estimators is not Shake- 
spearian ; and as it also does not come in with any 
paarticular felicity it may, on that ground, be set 
aside. But if we change estimators into estimtUe 
we shall adopt a term used familiarly by our 
author *, and at the same time make passable sense 
of Mr. Singer's reading : 

I could not with such estimate wander over-far to believe that. 

There is no particular harshness in sajdng that 
an "estimate wanders," cdMis "opinion errs," or 
that any one errs with it. 

I should not have dwelt so long on this correo- 

* " Of name and noble eUimateJ*, 

Rieha/r4 II. act ii. sc. 3. 
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tion of the Perkins folio, had it not been adduced 
by an able critic in the Edinburgh Review " as a 
happy one. The condasion to be drawn on a 
review of the whole artrnmr iit is, I think, that the 
reading must come under the class which I am 
engaged in elucidating. 

The comedy of Twelfth Night" in a suhae- 
quent part contains another misreading, which 
has exercised the ingenuity of a number of an- 
notators without any decisive result. It occurs in 
Act ii. sc. 5. I cannot perhaps introduce it more 
succinctly than in the words of Mr. Collier : — 

" Fabian is enforcing silence in order that 
Malvolio, while they are watching him, may not 
discover them, and says in the folio 1623—* Though 
our silence be drawn from us with cars, yet peace ! ' 
The folio 1632 prints ' cars ' careSj and many 
proposals have been made to alter * cars ' to cableSj 
cartSy &c. ; but 'with cars' turns out to be an error 
of the press for by th* ears, or by the ears, and the 
meaning is perfectly clear when we read, ' Though 
our silence be drawn from us by th' ears, yet 
peace ! ' " 

Mr. Singer, who justly terms this a most impro- 
bable phrase, is not happy in his own suggestion — 
" with tears." The proposed emendation, however, 
of the Perkins folio is more than improbable, 
— ^it is utterly devoid of appropriate meaning.* 

* Tliere is apart of the dialogno 1( tween the Prince and 
Fabtaff in "King Heniy IV."* Fart il. act ii. 8C. 4, which 
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The poet is talking figurativelj of sUenee being 
drawn from the persons in the seene, instead of 

sozoids being drawn from them. He is in fact 
employing the same terms in regard to silence 
as we iisaally employ with regard to a secret; 
and when did anyone speak of drawing a secret, 
or indeed utterances of any kind, from anotlicr 
" by the ears." We usually look to the tongue as 
the organ through which such communications 
are to come. 

Nothing can be plainer than the speaker's in- 
tention to enjoin in a strain of half-humorous 
exaggeration, that his comrades should preserve 
silence, even though the utmost violence should 
be employed to make them break it, though, in 
fact, they should be put to tlie torture. This was 
meant to be expressed in the curt way alone 
practicable under the drcumstances by some mo- 
nosyllable which ears has unfortunately ^splaeed, 
and which it is our business to recover. If we 
read screm instead of cars the restoration will, if 
I mistake not, be accomplished. Though our 
silence should be drawn from us -mth screws^ yet 
peace ! " 

may seem at lint sight to countenance tbis reading. FliUtaiF 
BBJB to the Prince— I am a gentleman, then art a drawer;** 
to wbicb the* latter replies, ^'Verj true, sir; and I come to 
draw jovL out by the ears.** But to make this bear upon the 
case, silence must be supposed to be drawn out of Fabian 
and bis companions by her own ears — a somewhat Tiolent 
metaphor. 
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So late as the days of Shakespeare, and even 
later, judicial torture for the purpose of extorting 
confessions was not obsolete, and we find sundry 
^ allusions to it in his dramas. Long after the pre- 
ceding emendation had struck me, I was pleased 
to find that the late ^Ir. Sidney Walker had 
proposed to read racks*^ which, as completely suits 
in point of meaning as ray own suggestion, but is 
liable to certain objections. Backs would not per- 
haps have been so easily perverted into cars as 
screws would ^ and on looking at the context we 
shall see that, if the proposed noun were inserted, 
the singular number the definite article would 
be required to square with common usage : we 
should have to read the racky not raeks^ in conse- 
quence of which the proposed emendation would 
bit fcii'thcr removed froiii probability. 

On the other hand the term rack occurs a 
number of times in the plays (once or twice in the 
plural), and is evidently a familiar phrase, while 
the noun sc7'ew does not occur once, and the paro- 
nymous verb only twice, in neither case with any 
reference to torture. An instance of the use of the 
former word presents itself in the " Merchant of 
Venice," act iii. sc. 2. 

^^Portia. Aj, but, I fear, you speak upon the rack. 
Where men enforced do speak auj thing." 

Giving all these considerations their due weight, 
• "A Critical Exaniiuation of the Text of Shakespeare." 
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althoiigh I still retain a father's preference for 
screws^ I think the reading cannot be regarded as 

otherwise than undetermined. 

It is fair to add, that there is one passage in 
another play which has been dted as ^Etvourable 
to the recdved readipg: Launce in the '^Two Gen- 
tlemen of Verona " (act iii. sc. 1) says — 

''I am in loye, bat a team of horse shall not pluck that ftam. 
me." 

Surely, however, drawing with a team of horse — 

an ev( l y day operation — is not drawing with cars^ 
which no one ever witnessed. Those vehicles, al- 
though they may be convenient machines for 
carriage, are clearly not instruments of draught. 
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Amokost the xmnor alleged corruptions in the 
text, there is one, consisting of a single mono- 
syllable, about which Sir J. llanmer, Dr. \\ arburton, 
Dr. Thirlby, Dr. Joimson, Mr. Steevens, Mr. Ma- 
lone, Mr. John Mitford, Mr. Singer, Mr. Dyce, and 
the old corrector of the Perkins folio, or rather his 
editor, with other critics, have all given us their 
several opinions. It occurs in " The Winter's 
Tale'' (act. iv. sck S). Pcrdita says to Florizel: 

" Sir, my gracious lord, 
To chide at jour extremes it not becomes me ; 
O, pardon that I name them ; your high self, 
The graciouB mark o' the land, 70U have obscor'd 
With a ewain'B weariog ; and me^ poor lowly maid, 
Most goddess-like prank'd ap : bat that our feasts 
In every mess have foUy) and the feeders 
Digest it with a custom, I should blush 
To see you so attired ; sworn, I think. 
To show myself a glass." 

Of the contending parties, some are for retaining 
sworn ; others advocate stooon ; others, scorn ; and 
the corrector in the Perkms folio, seconded by 

p 
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Mr. Collier, offers us so worn. It appears to me 
quite unlikely that Shakespeare wrote either awom 
or 80 worn, neither of them having any particular 
appropriateness, or even tolerably clear sense. 
Swoon imports a rather too violent effect to be 
produced on a maiden by seeing in a mirror a dress 
of which every artide was already known to lier^ — 
an objection not applicable to scom, which is 
perhaps the *' best of the bunch," although some- 
what pointless, if not misfitting the context. 

Since none of these su^estions can be considered 
perfectly satisfactory, I will hazard a still different 
one, namely, frown^ which seems indeed less easily 
convertible into sworn than the rest, but contains 
all the same letters except the initial consonant^ 
and every critic knows that a and / are frequently 
interchanged. All that I can further say in its 
favour is, that the fair speaker, having talked of 
Uushea^ might very naturally mention another 
phenomenon of her own face, and put frovms in 
antithesis with them ; 

I should bltish 
To see you so attired ; frovm^ I think, 
To show myself a glass. 

But there is another way of dealing with the 
. passage. The phrase / think^ looks very much 
like an excrescence in any of these readings: why 
use it after froum rather than after blush? The 
natural course of thought would be, "1 should 
blush to see you so attired, and recoil from looking 
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at myself in a luirror." To get quit, then, of tliis 
superfluous phrase and express the naturtd sequence 
of ideas, we might read : 

I 9houM blnab 
To see jou so attired i sorely shrink 
To show myself i* th' glass. 

This ' emendation, however, is by no means so 

felicitous as to command adoption, or to preclude 
jne from a further attempt 

When no decisively happy reading has been hit 
upon, emendations are apt to multiply themselves 
in conception without end. Another has just 
occurred to me, which has the recommendation of 
retaining and imbuing with significance the phrase 
Ithinkj and is, perhaps, superior in simpHdty to any 
hitherto mentioned: 

I should bhish 
To see you so uttired * ; more, I think, 
To show myself a glass ; 

or perhaps better t* tk* glass. Here the train of 
tliought seems perfectly natural : " I should blush 
to see you dressed like a swain, and blush still 
more I think, to view myself in the glass prank'd-up 
like a goddess.'' The phrase / think^ becomes less 
out of place, or rather surrenders its character 

* One of the commentators — Mr. Walker, if I recollect 
right — has made the just remark that it is not necessary to 
read attired, as the word was probably inteadcd to be pro- 
nounced att-i*erd. 

r 2 
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of a patch, and the required incident of the word 
more lapsing into stoom (probably through the 
intermediate form sware)^ is easily conceivable. 

Nevertheless, the passage, after all is said, cannot 
be rescued from the rank of doubtful without more 
light or more sagacity than any one has hitherto 
shown himself to possess. I prefer the last pro* 
posed emendation, on the whole, as the simplest 
and most appropriate to the speaker. 
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PART IV. 

VERBAL BEFETinOKa 



Since there appears to be some difference of 
opinion, how far the repedtion of a word is to be 

considered an indication of spuriousness in tlie 
received text of Shakespeare's Plays, I purpose to 
discuss the question in the present chapter. 

It must be admitted at the outset, that when a 
word wliicli has been once used is, without apparent 
reason, used again before the sound of the first has 
had time to &de from the ear, the effect is generally 
felt to be displeasing. Every one has probably 
noticed the disagrees ble impression so produced on 
himself and others. I have personally remarked 
such sensitiveness in actual life hundreds of times. 
It has, for example, frequently happened to myself, 
while I liave been dictating to a secretary in the 
presence of friends interested in what was going 
on, and have Inadvertently made use of the same 
expression twice in one sent^ce, that some one or 
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Other of the auditorsy not perhaps remarkable for 
literary fastidiousness, has called my attention to 

the repetition by observing, "you have had that 
word before." 

I mention this trivial circumstance to show the 
prevalence of distaste for such verbal repetition as 
occurs without apparent reason, even amongst 
those who do not cultivate style ; and I scarcely 
need to add that, amongst those who do, it is 
regarded as a blemish in composition, and habitually 
shunned by the practised writer.* 

We must, then, consider it in this light when it 
is found in Shakespeare ; and since we cannot 
suppose him inferior to ordinaiy men in nicety of 
taste or in sensibility to {if I may so apply a 
scientific term) the interference of sounds, we may 
saiely conclude that he would instinctively, if not 
systauatically, avoid it* H^ce the passages of 
his imtings in wliich It appears without Bpedal 
reason, and in a way to offend the ear, may be set 
down as so far spurious. A few examples may be 
cited where this conclusion seems inevitable. 

The following occurs in ^'As You Likse It" 

* One eminent writer wkhin recolleetionb ajstematieaUy 
adopted itub praetiee of repeating a word or a pbrue, whenever 
the least smblguitj was possible through employing a pronoun 
itr other snhstitnter This, no donbt^ rendered his compoeitioa 
elear and precise^ but detracted from both its agreeableDose 
and its force. I allude to Mr. John Austin, in his Frovinoe 
of Jurisprudence Determined," first edition* A second editioUt 
which I have not seen, has recently appeared* 
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(act V. sc. 2), in answer to tlie inquiry " what 'tis 

to love : " 

" It is to be all made of fantasy, 
AH made of passion, and all made of wishfiS; 
All adoration, duty, and observancp ; 
All humbleness, all patience and impatience; 
All purity, all trial, all observance,** 

From this clumsy iteration, every voice and pen 
unite to exonerate Shakespeare. It can be the 
result of nothing but miscopying or misprinting. 

A no less palpable instance of the same £»ult 
presents itself in Part II. "Henry IV." (act i. 
sc. 1 ), where Travers is giving an account of what 
he saw and heard to the Earl of Northumberland. 
He had met ivith a horseman riding hard, who 
paused to tell him of Hotspur's death in battle : 

With that be gave bis able horse the head. 
And bending forward, struck his able heels 
Against the panting sides of bis poor jade 
Up to the rowel head' — 

another undisputed blunder either of the copyist 
or of the compositor, which no one thinks of 
imputing to the author of the play. 

A th^ example may be cited from Hamlet 

(act ii. sc. '2 ). I'olonius says to the King, according 
to the received text : 

" Give first admittance to the ambasaadora ; 
My news shall be the newt to that great feast." 

So evidently corrupt, that not a single editor, I 
believe, is found to defend it. 

F 4 
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That the repetition in the preceding cases is not 
considered genuine, does not depend merely on the 

monotony or cacophony produced. In each case 
there is another defect. The occurrence of the 
TTord observance twice in the first-cited instance is 
sheer tautology, in itself displeasing ; and the same 
may be said in regard to newe in the third. In 
the second example, the application of the epithet 
ahk to heels is not tautological, but altogether 
inappropriate, and contrary to usage. 

There are many cases, however, where the 
fault may be said to be pure. The double oc- 
currence of a verb in the third and fourth lines 
of the following quotation (which I do not find 
noticed by any prior - critic) is exceptionable, 
purely on the ground of its being a repetition, 
without that objection being, as in the preceding 
cases, mixed up with considerations of either 
tautology or inappropriateness. The same verb, it 
will be observed, occurs again both in the eighth 
and the tenth lines with unimpeachable propriety ; 
so that the passage presents us with a specimen of 
genuine as weD as of spurious recurrence of a 
word, in apposite illustration of the subject in 
hand : 

'*M7 name is Thcsnas Mowbray, Duke of NorfoUc s 
Who hither eome engaged bj mj oath 
(Which God defend a knight should violate), 
Both to d^end mj lojaltj and truth 
To God, my king, and his succeeding issue, 
Against the Duke of Hereford that appeals me i 
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Aiul, by the grace of God and this my arm, 
To prove him, in defending of myself, 
A traitor to my God, my king, and me : 
Aud as I truly light, defend me heaven I" 

likhard II, act i. sc. 3. 

Here, I think, tlie first defend has crept into the 
text from the eye of the compositor undesignedly 
catching the urord from the line below. The term, 
it will be observed, is used in the two lines in two 
widely different senses, in both of which it was 
regularly employed iii those days, and often by 
Shakespeare himself. The improbability is that 
he should employ the verb, with tbose two diverse 
significations (of which he must doubtless have 
been aware), in two successive lines, when there 
was a phrase at hand with the first signification, 
which he was more in the habit of using. 

For the reasons assigned, I would suggest the- 
reading, 

My name is Thomas Mow bray, Duke of Norfolk ; 
Who hither come engaged by my oath 
(Which God forbid a knight should violate), 
Both to defend my loyalty and truth. 

The word for/end would answer the purpose 

equally well ^\ith forbidy and may at first sight 
seem preferable on account of its near resemblance 
to defend; but if I am right in my hjrpothesis as to 
the origin of the repetition, that circumstance is 
really not material; and, if it were, would be out 
weighed by the fact that Shakespeare uses the 
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phrase God for fend only once, while his must usual 
l)hrase to express the same meaning is God forbid. 
It iB remarkable, indeed, that in all other cases 
than that one, when he uses forfend in an invoca- 
tion to supernal power, he joins it with heaven — 
Iheaven forjend ; or with the plural of the divine 
name — the Gods forfend* 

Spurious duplications, equally striking and equally 
incontrovertible, might be cited to an extent not 
generally suspected.* They have obviously arisen, 
or might have arisen, in the ordinary course of 
transcribing or putting into type. Every one who 
has been concerned with copying or printing must 
have encountered or committed similar mistakes; 
and, considering the condition of authorship and of 
the press when Shakespeare's works were produced 
and published, it may be safely pronounced that 
the occurrence of numerous blunders of this class 
was inevitable. No kind of error is, in truth, more 
easy to commit. 

Tliere are repetitions, however, of a very dif- 
ferent character from those which are justly held 
as indications of corruption; repetitions which 
claim to be genuine, and can show good cause why 
they make their appearance. 

As the first-mentioned sort were unavoidable 

* Mr. Walker adduces between one and two bnndred iu- 
stanoea* but a number of them I oonoeiye may be shown to be 
genainc, and others of doubtful spuriousness. See his " Critical 
Examination," vol. i. p. 276. 
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from the channels and processes through which the 
plays xoade their way to the public, so those others 
were sure to occur in the regular course of author- 
ship. In such an extensive range of composition 
as Shakespeare's works embrace, num< r ous occasions 
must arise in which the repetition of a word, so far 
from being a mistake on the part of copyist an4 
compositor, would be introduced by the author 
himself because it was conducive to clearness, or 
emphasis, or compactness of expression, or to the 
complete bringing-out of a comparison, or anti* 
thesis, or point of wit, or turn of thought. Of 
this kind of duplication, which is, of course, always 
to be taken as genuine, and can seldom give rise to 
controversy, I will also adduce a few examples. 

One of the simplest cases is the following, from 
the second part of " King Henry IV.," where the 
Prince is kneeling at the death-bed of his father, and 
explaining the rather premature act of taking away 
the crown. It contains two repetitions, both 
unexceptionable. 

" If I do feign, 
0, let me in my present wildness die^ 
And never live to show the incredulous world 

The noble change that I have purposed ! 

Coming to look on you, thinking you dead 

(And dead almost, my liege, to think you were). 

I spake unto the crown as having sense, 

And thus upbraided it : ' The care on thee depending 

Hath fed upon the body of my fatlier ; 

Therefore thou best of goldj art worst of gold* " 

Act iv. sc. 4. 
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Here the natural play of thought could be 

effected only by the double employment of the 
respective terms. 

I take next another repetition, the propriety of 
which is too evident to be enlarged upon. Hotspur 
("Henry IV." Part I. act iv. sc. 1) is endeavouir- 
ing to show the advantages of his father's absence 
on the approaching contest : 

** You strain too far. 
I rather of Ins absence make this use : — 
It IcikIh !i lustre and more great ()|niiiou, 
A larger dare to our great euterprise, 
Than if the earl were here ; for men must think. 
If we, without bis help, can make a head 
To pQBh against tbe kingdom, with hts help 
We shall o'erturn it topsy'turrj down." 

To have varied the expression by substituting a 

synoii}TTie (as aid,, e.g.) would have weakened tlie 
antithesis as well as loosened that compactness or 
colligation of the sense which a recurrence of the 
same word frequently effects. 

The following instance strikes me as well show- 
ing how iteration may contribute to the point of a 
sentiment. It is from King John " (act iii. sc. 4). 
The dauphin Louis, in despair affcer the defeat of 
the French forces hy the English, breaks out : 

" There's nothing in this world can make me joj : 
Life is as tedious as a twice-told tale 
Vexing the dull ear of a drowsy man ; 
And hiUer tkame hath spoird the sweet world's taste, 
That it yields nought but thiUme and biUenm$,** 
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In regard to this repetition, I differ from Mr, 
Sidney Walker when be remarks, Something is 
wanting that shall class with hiUerrma; possibly 
galiy To myself, on the contrary, it appears that 
nothing is wanting. It is a complete expression 
of what was intended — a turn of sentiment rather 
than a play upon words, for which the repetition 
of both shame and bitterness is necessary. Not to 
insist on the pleonasm of coupling gall^ as suggested, 
with the latter term, to take shame from the last 
verse and leave bitterness^ as Mr. Walker is disposed 
to recommend, would spoil the point of the lines, 
whatever that may be worth, and only //^z^/* extin- 
guish the repetition. The latter (were it requisite) 
might be effectually and appropriately got rid of by 
saying, 

That it jields nought but gail and infamy ; 

but we have no grounds for such an alteration, 

while the actual reading is altogether in the poet's 
style, and well expresses a familiar truth, — tliat 
when we have suffered any bitter shame, the whole 
world is for us full of nothing else. 

Whatever we may, in point of taste, think of the 
lines I shall next quote, it will be evident to all 
that every repetition in them is genuine. They 
form part of the lamentation of the Lady Anne 
over the corpse of Henry VI., in the tragedy of 
« Richard III. : " 

*< O, eurted be the hand thai made these holes I 
Curtid the keari that had the heart to do it ! 
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Cursed the blood that lot this blood from hence 1 
More direful hap betido that hated wretch^ 
Thai makes us wretched hj the death of thee, 
Than I can wish to adders, spiders, toada, 
Or any ereepmg Tenom*d thing that Urn !** 

It would be diliicult to find more decided ex- 
amples than the foregoing lines present of repetition 
Gonspicaonsly gmiuine, both from the neceasily of 

the sentiment and from an intentional play upon 
words. 

I will dte one more instance in which there is 
good reason to suppose the verbal iteration to be 
genuine, premising that the first word put in italics 

is so distinguished for a different purpose, to be 
hereafter explained. 

The Earl of Northumberland having just re- 
ceived the news of Hotspur's defeat and death, says 
to the messengers: 

** For this I shall have time enough to moarn. 
In poison there is physic ; and these news» 
Having been well, that would hare made me sieh, 
Being sick, have in some measure made me well ; 
And as the wretch, whose fever-weaken*d jouits, 
Like strengthless hinges, buckle under life^ 
Impatient of his At, breaks like a fire 
Oat of his keeper's arms ; even so mj limhs^ 
Weaken'd with grief; being now enrag*d with ffrief, 
Are ihrice tbemselTes." 

The substitution of pain for the first grief hsB been 

proposed. Not only, however, does there seem too 
little call for alteration to warrant a disturbance of 
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the text (especially as abundance of authorities 
have been adduced for the use of the latter term in 
the sense of bodily sajfering*)^ but the antithesis 
requires the repetition of the word: — toeakened 
with grief is contrasted with enracfed with grief, 
the contrast lying, not in the affection, but in the 
effects of it. 

Having cited this speech, I take occa»on to 

suggest the exchange of buckle^ in the sixth line, 
for knuckle. Since the earl is talking of his limbs 
and joints, not of his armour (which comes affcer^ 
wards), the latter of the terms in question seems 
to me the more appropriate of the two. 

This is the only instance in which buckle under ^ 
in the sense of bend under^ is attributed to Shake- 
speare, and I can find the phrase nowhere else; 
while, apart from any ibrce of custom, which it 
appears not to have, it is in itself unmeaning — or, 
more properly, the combination of those two words 
is at variance with the usual signification of the 
first of them. 

It may be alleged, indeed, that knuckle under has 
no precedent in Shakespeare, any more than bitcMe 
under, — which is true enough ; but it has in its 
favour that it bears a strong affinity to joints, and 
that unlike buckle under, which is never met with, 
it may be heard amongst our peasantry and art!" 
xans even in the present day. 

• Boflweira '^Halone^'* rol. xvii. p. 17. 
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To return from this dicrression. 

The preceding exposition has, if i mistake not, 
sufficed to show (1) that there are repetitions in 
Shakespeare which are decidedly spurious ; and 
(2) that there are others which are as decidedly 
genuine; but, in addition to such, there are many 
which are so dubious as to have fonned sub- 
jects of controvei \ . 

It liiay be instructive to notice a few of 
these. 

The first I will cite occurs in " All's Well 
that Ends Well" (act L sc. S). The Countess 

of Rousillon is addressing Helen, who conceives 
she has the means of restoring the sick king to 
health : 

'* CoMintesi^. — But think you, Helen, 

Jf you should tender your supposed aid, 
He would receive it? He and his physiciiins 
Are of a mind; he, thnt they cannot help him, 
They, that they canuot help; how shall they credit 
A poor unlearned virgin, when the schools, 
Kmbowell'd of their doctrine, have left ofi* 
The danger to itself ? ** 

" Evidently wrong,** says Mr. Walker, " though I 
am not sure that cannot hetd him is the true cor- 
rection." 

Most of the commentators pass this repetition 
without notice, but it can scarcely be genuine. If 
any reader will take the trouble of turning back 

to tiic instance already adduced of a legitimate 
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repetition of the same word,* he will see that 
there is not the same reason for the iteration here. 
In the former case there was an antithesis to bring 

out, best done by identity of phrase ; in the latter 
there is a unanimity to be set forth, which cannot 
be expressed without monotony except by varying 
the language. 

I concur with Mr. Walker in not accepting the 
correction cannot hecd^ especially as a passage in 
the next act, sc. 3, assists us, I conceive, to the 
genuine reading. Helen, it may be premised, 
having, before this scene ensues, accomplished the 
cure of the king, a dialogue in reference to it takes 
place between Lafeu and Farolles. Lafeu has 
just said that the king had been relinquished of 
all the learned and authentic fellows (namely, the 
physicians), when the conversation proceeds : 

• It is somewhat remarkable that 1 have had to call atten- 
tion to three passages in which the word help is repeated. In 
two of them, one of the helps I have shown to he spnrioas* in 
the other, hoth to be genuine. There is a fourth passage noticed 
hy Mr. Walker, which does not» perhaps, fairly come under the 
head of faulty recurrence^ hecaase the help$ are separated by 
two lines of interrupted dialogue ; but die first of them, as he 
has pointed out^ is the wrong word. See ** King Henry VI.'* 
Part II. act ii. sc. 1. 

*'Cbme offer at my shrine, and I will hdp thee." 

There can scarcely be a doubt that the reading ought to be 
ileal thee. 
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**Paro!lfs. Right ; so I say. 
Lofeu. That gave him out incnrabley 
Parollcs. Why there it is ; so say I too. 
Lafeii, Not to be helped^ 

Parolles. Right; as 't were a man assured of an ■ 
Lafeu. Uncertain life, and sure death." 

Incurable and not to be helped seem to point to 

the genuine wording of the previous lines, also 
relating to the king's illness, and I accordingly 
propose to read : 

He uid liis pfaysknanft 
Are of a mind ; he, that ihey eanitot Aeljp him, 
n^y, that ihey cannot cure. 

For reasons not perliaps worth detailing, the 
substitution of tbe verb cure for help seems to come 
better in tbe last line than in tbe preceding one. 

Another passage in the same play, condemned 
by Mr. Walker, may, I think, be retained as 
it is: 

Bertram says to Helena (actii. sc. 2) : 

" Prepared I was not 

For such a business ; therefore am I found 
80 much unsettled : this drives me to entreat ^ou. 
That presently you take your way for home, 
And rather muse than ask why I entreat you,** 

1 think it may be allowed to remain unaltered, 
on tbe ground that the monotony of tbe repetition 
is completely relieved by laying a proper emphasis 
on why J in tbe last line ; so tbat tbe first er^reat youy 

having in natural course the rising inflexion, tlie 
second entteat you may have tbe falling one. 
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Mr. Walker suggeBts dUmiaSj to replace the 
second; but the proper regulation of the eTnphasis 

(which, in fact, can scarcely be avoided) removes 
all objection on the score of taste, and appears to 
me to render the received reading more expressive 
than the lines would become by the substitution of 
another verb. 

Besides, if we would get quit of the repetition 
entirely, we must go Airther than Mr. Walker, and 
discard the duplicate pronoun as well as the verb 
preceding it. A line may easily be found that 
would do both j for example : 

And rather muse th&u ask vfhy i request it; 

in which line the last verb may be safely adoptc»d 
as a proper supplement to entreaty on the authority 
of no less a personage than Quince the carpenter, 
who says, " I ftm to mtteat you, request you, and 
desire you," — ofFeriug us a choice of synonymcy, if 
not as copious as Dr. Iloget * would supply, yet 
quite sufficient for the emergency. 

From this discussion we appear to arrive at 
sometliing like definite principles in reference to 
the subject of it. 

(1) Repetition, as such, offends the taste when 
• there seems no reason for it; and is espC^cially to 
be condemned if it involves tautology, or an 
inappropriate and unsanctioned use of terms. 

• Vide hi« "Thesaurus of £ngli«li Words." 

Q 2 
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(2) Repetition, on the other hand, does not 
offend the taste, and is consequently not to be con- 
demned, when it conduces to compactness or 
emphasis, or strengthens antithesis, or assists the 
point or turn of a sentiment, or is requisite for an 
intentional play upon words. 

When, accordingly, any repetition in Shakespeare 
can be shown to fall under the first of these pre- 
dicaments, the probability is that it was not the 
product of his pen* 

If, on the other hand, a repetition can be brought 
under the second description, we may fairly set it 
down as genuine. 

With regard to repetitions of a dubious cha- 
racter, which cannot be ranged decidedly imder 
either class, or which admit of controversy, one 
safe rule may, I think, be laid down — namely, 
where better sense is made by the repeated word 
in both places than by any substitute, we shall 
probably be right in allowing the repetition to 
remain undisturbed, giving sense the victory 
over soimd. 

Before concluding the subject, I would again 
. advert to a point of some importance in our at- 
tempts at correcting the fault under review. 

Take an admitted instance of it. Everybody, we 
will suppose, sees the £Ei.ult; no one defends the re- 
ceived text, which is condemned simply on account 
of the want of purpose and consequent bad taste 
in the repetition. The majority of annotators, in 
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attempting to correct the fault, will proceed on the 
assumption that the supplanted phrase must bear 
some reflemblauce to the one substituted for it; but 
since the aimless and disagreable recurrence of 
words may be owing to widely varpng causes, 
such resemblance cannot be regarded as necessary, 
and to seek for it indiscriminately or exclusively 
often misleads. So it has done, if I mistake not, 
in a case which I have already adduced as an 
undisputed example of faulty duplication. For 
the convenience of the reader, 1 wUl quote the lines 
again, which are in reply to an inquiry what it is 
to love ! — 

It is to be all made of fantasy, 

All made of passion, and all made of wishes ; 

All adoration, duty, and observance i 

All humbleness, all patience and impatiences 

All purity, all trial, all observance,'* 

The critics have suggested, some obedience^ and 
others obeisance^ in place of one of the duplicate 
words, because these two nouns are somewluit like 
absermnee, in beginning, at all events, with the 
same syllable; not, I think, duly noticinor that 
while neither of these corrections would furnish 
peculiarly appropriate sense, whichsoever of them 
might be selected would still keep up a disagreeable 
jingle, arising from the terminations of the three 
last lines — namely, 

obedience. 

impatienoc. 

observance* 
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biiukcspeare, we have a right to conclude, would 
not have given utterance to so tasteless a mixture 
of monotony and dissonance. The pursuit of 
similarity has here, in my estimation, led the 
critics astray. 

leaving it out of contemplation, we assume 
that we have nothing to guide us in the selection 
either of the duplicate word to be dismissed 
(whether that in the third or that in the fifth line) 
or the word to he installed in its place, except con« 
siderations of taste, fitness, and conformily of style, 
W(j shall probably succeed better. 

After making trial of several emendations that 
presented themselves, the following strikes me as 
havmg a slight prohability in its favour : 

All udorfttion, duty, and observance, 

AH humblenesa^ all patience and impatience. 

All purity, all trial, all devotion. 

The last word accords well enough with the rest, 
and may easily be shoAvii to be Shakespearian. 
Malcolm, in the fourth act of the tragedy of 
"Macbeth," enumeratmg the graces befittmg a 
king, includes in the list, "mercy, lowKness, detxh 
tion^ patience; " and in Troilus and Cressida,** 
fwrity and devotion are brought together in the 
same sentence (act iv. sc. 4). 

Should we adopt the word here suggested, we by 
so doing should, at the same time, determine in 
which line to put it; for there being already a 
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noun ending in tioii in the £rst oi the three lines 
here quoted, it would be a departure from the very 
principles of good taste we are insisting u^ion, to 
force upon the verse the unwelcome addition of a 
second noun with that ending, especially when the 
third line offers no such objection to receive it. 
DevoHanj too, forms a better dimax. 
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THE TEXT OF SHAKESPEARE. 



. PART V. 
coNCLusioir.-OBJEcrnoNS obviated. 



It is not in the natore of the case that all the 

attempts made in the preceding pages to restore 
the text of our great dramatist should prove 
Buccessfol, or be at once estimated at their real 
valae, whatever that may be. 

The business, however, of justly appreciating 
each of them has been rendered comparatively easy 
by my having proposed no emendation without 
assigning the reasons on which it is founded. 

Leaving the particular alterations suggested to 
maintain themselves by these reasons against ob- 
jections which it is impossible to foresee in their 
exact shape, and therefore impossible individually 
to obinate, I think I may venture to anticipate and 
try to remove a few difficulties which even the 
thoughtful may find in the prindplea applied to 
the correction of the text. 

It is probable enough that an oljection of a 
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aomewhat subtile character may be raised to the 
very nature of the method that I have pursued in 
many of the most important emendations. 

It may be allesred that some of the chief consi- 
derations adduced by me to prove that Shakespeare 
could not have written certain lines or used certain 
expressions as they stand in the received text, or 
afterwards to justify the proposed emendations of 
those lines, must have been unknown to the poet, 
and could not possibly have swayed him in the heat 
of composition. I have, it is true, in the prosecution 
of my design, frequently endeavoured to trace the 
natural or the habitual course and logical sequence 
of his ideas and expressions, with a view of proving 
that in a given passage his thoughts, as proceeding 
from a man of clear and strong head, must have un- 
folded themselves in a particular way, and that the 
passage in its received form, differing from the way 
indicated, could not have been written by him. 

For example : in discussing the language of a line 
containing a question put by the physician to 
Macbeth, where stuff'd has usurped the place of 
foul^ I point out not only a violation of good taste 
not Shakespearian, by a monotonous and disagree* 
able repetition, but that there is an incongruity in 
using the word cleanse in the case of anything 
merely atuff^d^ which Shakespeare could not have 
fallen into ; and that, if we look at the context, we 
shall hud the string of questions there introduced 
uniformly characterised by a close correspondence 
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between the sevend verbs and tlicir objects, so that 
the marked deficiency of mutual adaptation be- 
tween the two terms, in this one question, proves 
that they cannot both be genuine. From these 
and other facts I infer that stuffed is wrong, and 
that fovl is right. 

Now, it may possibly be said that I am here re- 
presenting the poet as expressing his thoughts with 
a coiiscious reference to principles which we have 
no reason to suppose he had at all in view. He 
probably never glanced for an instant at the 
circumstance that the verb cleanse requires a 
phrase expressive of }>olhition to follow it, or at 
the uncouthness of aimlessly repeating a word in 
the same line. But I have really made no such 
representation of Shakespeare's consciousness. 
We are all of us guided in intellectual action by 
principles to which we seldom make conscious 
reference. Our thoughts are suggested, combined, 
associated, and uttered, without any advertence to, 
nay, without any knowledge of, the principles on 
which these incidents depend, unless we purposely 
make them objects of attention. A hypothetical 
example will elucidate this. Our convenient 
friend A (by supposition) meets with a certain 
person in the street ; that person, by having on 
some peculiar article of dress, brings to his mind a 
scene in Wales, where he first saw it worn ; hence 
follows the recollection of tlie Welsh mountains; 
thereupon certain geological phenomena are imme- 
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diately suggested; these take him to pre-histoiic 
periods — to the igneous rocks, to the earliest traces 
of vegetable and animal life ; to the first appear- 
ance of mankind on the mutable crust of our 
diversified sphere; and so his ideas run on till he is 
landed, perhaps, in the " Vestiges of Creation," or 
Mr. Darwin's " Origin of Species." Through this 
long train of conceptions, you may trace that some 
were suggested by proximity, some hy resemblance, 
some by causation; but whatever were the rela- 
tions that brought them into his mind, our friend 
A was (a thousand to one) utterly unconscious that 
any such governed his thoughts, or were circum* 
stances on which the intellectual procession de- 
pended. 

So the man of genius is totally unconscious, not 
only, like the rest of us, of the common principles 
that lead on our ideal trains, but also of those 

subtile causes which shape, or those peculiar hnks 
which connect, his lofty or beautiful or powerful 
thoughts — thoughts which come and. marshal 
themselves and depart without any law of which he 
is at the moment cognizant. He is unaware, for 
the most part, how his genius is determined to pro- 
duce the elear crystal of good sense^ the brilliant 
flashes of wit, or the richly-coloured flowers of 
fancy by which his writings are distinguished. 
But although unconscious of the principles which 
direct him, he obeys them, or yields to their control, 
or, in simpler and more accurate language, they are 
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the recurring ways in which his mind spon- 
taneously acts; and we, his readers, can often trace 

those connections of thought, whether comTnou or 
peculiar, when they are before us in written lan- 
guage, of which he himself was insensible in the 
act of creation. 

Hence, in tlie event of his writings being vitiated 
and mutilated by careless or incapable or unfaithful 
copyists, it is a safe and legitimate proceeding on 
our part to attempt, by studying the habitual con- 
nections of his ideas and the general characteristics 
of his genius, together with his customary phrase- 
ology, to determine whether particular sentences 
and expressions ascribed to him are genuine or not. 
But by so doing we by no means assert that he was 
conscious of the principles which governed the 
operations of his intellect. We are only dealing, as 
observers, with the relations we iind in his uttered 
thoughts and with their consequences. 

A man like Shakespeare, of powerful intellect and 
great command of language (not to complicate the 
subject by naming other qualities), is naturally so 
constituted that he cannot, so long as he is in a 
healthy condition of body and mind, deliberately 
utter anything weak, incoherent, or confused; not 
that he intentionally avoids weakness, incoherence, 
and confusion, and is conscious that he does so, but 
because these are not the fruits which his peculiar 
cast of mind yields, any more than haws are the 
fruit of the vine, or hips of the fig-tree. 
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When, therefore, you find the composition of 
such a man deformed by the faults just named, you 

may conclude with much confidence that they are 
patches put upon it by some external agency, — just 
as you would conclude if you found haws and hips 
on your vines and fig trees, that they had not grown 
there, but Lad been iturkon by some mischievous 
urchin or eccentric humorist. You would draw 
a yery different inference from merely finding a 
grape discoloured, or a fig deficient in fullness and 
flavour. 

But, passing from the question regarding con- 
sciousness, objectors may further urge that I have 
gone on the h3rpothesis of the poet's undeviating ex- 
cellence and impeccability — at least in certain par- 
ticulars. It may possibly be said that I have 
assumed him to have been always a consistent 
thinker and correct reasoner; to have steered clear 
on every occasion of ahsurd propositions, lame 
antitheses, and incongruous metaphors, and to have 
uniformly expressed himself in the most forcible 
and appropriate language : whereas he, like other 
writers, doubtless sometimes failed and blundered 
in aro-umcnt, in figures, and in expression : conse- 
quently such assumptions are untenable, — and if we 
start firom them as principles by which to judge of 
the received text, we shall be led into much falla- 
cious criticism and many erroneous conclusions. 

The preceding objection is not without plausi- 
bility and even weight. It may be allowed that 
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Shakespeare occasionally committed such errors, 
that such blots may be now and then found in his 
composition. We may be here and there crossed 
by the paueis fnaeults quas out ineuria fudit out 
humana parum cavit riatura. The admission, 
however, does not sliake the validity of the proce- 
dure which the objection is meant to impugn* It 
is possible that in a thousand instances, or even in 
a hundred, the assumptions may fail once ; and, of 
course, in that instance of failure I shall be attempt- 
ing to correct incoherence of thought and inanity 
of language which really issued from his pen. 

Well, what then? Where is the mischief ? Let 
us suppose ninety-nine criticised passages (or any 
other proportion) out of a hundred to be restored 
from corruption to the state in which they origi- 
nally came from his hands, and the hundredth, 
with all its imperfections, to be genuine, and to be 
erroneously improved* 

What is the amount of evil? One passage is 
transformed from its genliine feultiness into some- 
thing better, by follo^ving out the same principles 
which effect the restoration of ninety-nine corrupt 
passages to their g^uine excellence. Would it be 
good sense to abandon the method of proceeding, 
and to insist on retaining the ninety and nine with 
all their imperfections, lest, by restoring them to 
their original purity, we should in a single instance 
substitute a greatly better reading than the author's 
own? 
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The probability is so much in favour of coming 
to a right result under such assumptions, that it is 
wise to make them, notwithstanding the slight 
chance of blundering into an improvement. The 
latter is duubtless to be deprecated, since our object 
ought to be the simple restoration, not the meliora- 
tion, of the original text; but it is an evil, the 
chances of which need not disturb us if we can 
secure the greater good. There is, besides, another 
consideration of much weight. If there are in- 
congruities and weaknesses and other faults in 
Sh^espeare, discordant with his usual strain, and 
yet the genuine product of his pen, we may make 
ourselves almost sure that they occur in the less 
important parts of the dialogue. In those which 
are of great pith and moment, we may take it ibr 
granted that he could not £ul to put forth all the 
powers of his mind, his clearness of discernment, 
his closeness of reasoning, his keen insight into the 
analogies of things, his vigour of conception, his 
ridmoss of imagination, his ahnost preternatural 
sense of the import of words, his unparalleled com- 
mand of language, and his admirable faculty of 
condensation ; consequently, the liak of error which 
we incur by proceeding on the assumptions in 
question when we are dealing with those remarkable 
passages where the restoration of the genuine text 
is most to be desired, becomes exceedingly small* 

Accordingly, I have ventured, with some confi- 
diiiice, to assume that in producing that masterly 
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composition distinguished as Hamlet's soliloquy, 
the powers of Shakespeare's mind were fillip awake^ 
and that be could not have originated the incon- 
gruity aiul inconsequence of thought by which the 
received text in the early part of the soliloquy is 
deformed. I have felt similar confidence in as- 
suming that, with an intellect at its full tension, he 
could not have connniited those faults of inco- 
herence of thought and awkwardness of expression 
which disfigure and enfeeble the taunts of Lady 
Macbeth when she is instigating her less resolute 
husband to the murder of his guest. 

Widely at variance with these views is the timid 
reluctance pf some editors and critics of Shakespeare 
to admit any considerable emendation, notwith« 
standing their acknowledgment that the text is* 
spurious, or at least inexplicable, and although the 
amendment proposed is capable. of enduring the 
most rigorous tests, as well as confessedly fits the 
place assigned to it. Rather than innovate, they 
will resort to the most strained interpretation of 
language, and tenaciously hold to a reading, be- 
cause it has possession which could not have origi- 
nated with any writer of common sense, much less 
with our clear and strong-minded dramatist. They 
fell to sec how the case really stands. 

Here is a book written by one of the greatest 
men of genius that ever lived, but handed down to 
us with a text so imperfect and perverted, that it 
contains hundreds, not to say thousands, of spu- 
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nous passages. A critic takes the l)ook in hand, 
and, complying with the strictest rules and condi- 
tions which can be reasonably imposed, shows irre- 
futably a passage to be corrupt, and proposes a way 
to correct it. If, unable to disprove his reasons, we 
refuse to adopt what is thus offered to us, we are 
rejecting to emendation extremely likely to be the 
genuine reading while it is certainly an iiiiprovud 
one, and instead of embracing the pro£tered good, we 
are retaining a word or a sentence shown on unim- 
peachable grounds to be spurious. We are casting 
;i\v:iy what is proved to be very prol)al>ly ri^lit, and 
cUugiug to what has no probability in its favour. 
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AliTlCLE I. 

A. CUBflOBT OOXPIKUOIV OF THE OOBBUFTtCUrg IM fflAKBSTBABE^S 

TEXT WHICH ABE NOTED IN THE FRECEDDIG OOHKENTARTi WITH 
mOERU EBSOBS OF JOE P&E&i. 

Sucn of the readers of the foregoing treatise as have had 
little or nothing to do with transcribing manuscripts and 
printiiig or correcting proof-sheets, may possibly regard 
some of the emendations brought forward in it as ez« 
tretnelj improbable from the magnitude of the blunders 
implied; in other words, from the great difference between 
ihe received text in certain passages and that which I 
have proposed to substitute for it. To the inexperienced 
in those details which are necessary before a volume in 
type can be placed under their eyes, it may be almost 
inconceivable that such great mistakes should be com- 
mitted by either copyist or compositor; and if they had 
been committed, that they should baye escaped the eyes 
of those coadjutors whose business it was to revise the 
written or printed sheeta Such readers can imagine, 
perhaps, that kin might have been inadvertently changed 
into knit, or niece into near, but are slow to apprehend the 
probability, or even the possibility, of armed being trans- 
muted into able, oi fruit into new*. 

B 3 
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The beet wiy of obviating or removing an objection of 
this nature is to ahow that equally great errors are eom- 
mitted in the present day, when it is so much easier to 

avoid them. 

With this view I purpose to adduce actual instances from 
recent works, and place them alongside some of the prin- 
cipal defects which I have pointed out or found already 
noted, and have attempted to amend, in Shakespeare. If 
such a parallel do not afford much novelty or instruction 
to the literary adept» it may amuse the uncritioal reader. 
The oomparisoa will be made under some disadvantages, 
inasmuch as it is errors of the press alone in modern books 
that can be cited, — that is, unintentional deviations of the 
printing from the manuscript, without of course the know- 
ledge or conscious concurrence of the author ; but the 
errors in Shakespeare to be compared with these are such, 
as may have arisen irom two sources : some of them nmy 
have ori^nated in i^e printipgHiffice^ and some in tlie 
preparation of the manuscript it8el£ 

Since thcru arc tliua two sources of corruption iii the 
latter case, it is natural to expect the mistakes to be of a 
grosser or more flagrant cliaracter than the errata in the 
publica^ons of our own ^e. As some eet-off against 
this, I m^y here premise that a nmnber of the modem 
errors of the. presa which I shall adduce will be taken from 
daily and weekly jouarnals-^rrpublieatioQa more liable to 
lapses of that description than works printed and issued at 
leisure. Still, were we to take iuto view the whole of the 
errors in Shakespeare's plays, it might possibly appear that 
they were of a grosser kind, than those of our modem 
press, newspapers included. 

Whether this iSv really the case or not may be here, 
however, left undetermined* since it is not requisite for my 
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present defiign to go beyond tbat limited number of spu- 
rious rea&gs which I haye myself made the sabjeets of 
comment^ and endeaTonrad to correot. 

All I need mdeftake to show is, that tiiese are not . 
grosser mistakes liian such as ace now daily committed . 
and that, consequently, the alterations in the text made to 
rectify them do not labour under any antecedent impro- 
bability on account of their magnitude. 

I may, however, digress into the general remark, tliat 
the prominent difference between the errors in Shake- 
speare's dramatic wntings and those in modem books is 
in ^eir quaniHy, not in their quality. 

If we take up a recent pnUication, even a newspaper, 
we shall probably find the mistakes of the press *'few and 
far Letwcen :" if we take up " Macbeth," or ''llaailel,'* or 
the ** Tempest," as they appear in the earliest copie8, we 
shall perceive the detects in the text to be numerous ; but 
if we proceed to compare the character of the two sets of 
errwsj we shall discover the greater portion of both to be 
near akin. I say Ihe greater portion, becaiise there are in 
tho old cojnes omissions and mutilations beyond remedy, 
which have, in the nature of the case, no counterpart in 
the regular tenour of modern literature. It is only between 
errors of a corrigible kind thai niy comparison can well 
be instituted such as I am engaged in. 

The causes of this multiplicity of spurious passages in 
the works of our great dramatist have been already 
several times adverted to, and have been explained, 
as- iar as existing records supply the materials, by 
various commentators. From the scanty evidence ac- 
cessible to 11 ^, it appears that, owing to the way in 
which the manuscript itself was funiK d previous to 
being placed before the compositor, many errors were 
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occasioned by circumstances not incident to the prepara- 
tion of modern works: some were committed in taking 
down the words horn dictatioD or recitation; others 
originated in transcription ; and such, when once in- 
corporated- with the text, would, in the absence or 
ahqfneu of the author, haye litde chaace of being 
rectified at any subsequent stage. It further appears 
that the manuscript thus formed was often badly written, 
with the words nmcli abbreviated, ii Hot actually in short- 
hand ; and of all the causes originating errors of the 
press, the illegibility of hand-writing is perhaps the 
most prolific and influential. When the proof-sheets 
are revised by the author himself, mistakes from this 
source can be easily rectified ; but such was not the good 
fortune of any of the plays at present in question. 

The causes which thus increased the quantity of 
errors in the text of Shakespeare had nut, however, the 
same influence over their quality. The blunders and 
oversights committed by copyists, and compositors, and 
revisers, depend very much, in every age and in aU 
countries, on the same prin<nples, — that is to say, on 
the same mental defects and frailties ; and hence, how- 
soever they are multiplied, a fiunily resemblance is 
generally traceable between those that respectively 
deform the works of different authors, although the 
parties to the blunders may have been widely separated 
iVom each other in point of time and birth-place.* 

* Thomaa Heyvood, in his " Apology for Actors," 1612 (four years 
befcHre the death of Shakespeare), givei mthor an amusing acooimt of 
bis fate anongRt tin printers. ** The infinite faulkC he flays» ** eaceped 
in my book of * Britaines Troy,* by the n^Kgencc of the printer, as 
the misquutations, mistaking of syllables, misplacing hiilt-lincvs, coin- 
infTof strange and never-heard-of words, these being without number; 
when I would have taken a particular account of the errata^ the 
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Waiving, however, the attempt to establish or ade- 
quately illustrate the general proposition above laid 
down, which would require a disproportionate space 
here, I have in view on the present occasion, as already 
intimated, the less aiduous task of showing that the 
particular errors in Shakespeare's text, which I have 
undertaken to deal with in the foregoing commentarj, 
can be paralleled by errors of the press in our recent 
literature. 

One of the most remarkable changes in the received 
tezt which I have ventured to propose, is replacing 
the sounding phrase a sea of troubles^ in Hamlet's 
celebrated soliloquy, by the humbler expreesion the 
seat of troubles f — an alteration which, in its mere Terbal 
character, is rather slight, but which seems almost 
violent in virtue of withdrawing the imagination from 
the boundless ocean and fixing it on the narrow region 
of the human breast. 

The error, colossal as it looks, is paralleled by 
a mistake which occurred a few years ago in a review 
of one of my own works. The right reading of the 
passage in question was 

The recaoner nrast have been acquainted with a nmilar case,^ 

which was perverted in the review to. 

The teamen must have been acqtuunted with a similar case." 

The transition from reasoner to seamen is verbally as 
great as from the seat to a sea* 

printer answered me, he would not pnblidi his owne dis-worhmanship, 
bat *• rather let his owne fault Ije upon the necke of the author/ " If 
a work published under the author's eye thus contained infinite faidUf 
we need not wonder that Shakespeare's works, of which a complete 
edition did not appear till seven years after his death, abound with 
the errors here described. 
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Almost as reuiarkiiblc a change as the preceding 
follows in the next line of the same soliloquy: 5y 
a poniard end them, id put, as an amendment, in the 
place of bjf opposing end them, in which the disparity 
in meanmg is not aa marked^ but the verbal alteiation 
is greater. The flsme review, however, will famiah 
a tolerable match to this blunder. la cttiug a passage 
which correctly given is, The chief eases of simibnity 
being those of causation,'''' the review ingeniously trans- 
forms it into, The chief cases of similarity being those 
of accusation^ 

A poniard is not more dii&rent from opposing than 
causation is from accusation ; and the diffisrence between 
the two first readings becomes still less, if, as I before 
suggested, we take the d.d forms* Compare 

a pojnard vice opponing, 

with 

CBOsation viee accnsatioiL 

I have taken occasion to adduce several singular 
mistakes in the tragedy of Macbeth," all of which might 
be easily ^'fellowed** by modem instances." The two 
I am about to cite are notable for having transformed 
nouns with the abstract termination nest in the original 
text (as I read it) into others with different endings and 
different bignificutions, making them into concrete terms. 
Blanket is substituted for blackness, and beast for baseness; 
to which I may add an analogous instance from another 
play, where beauty has replaced blackness. The two first 
may be met by a single example which I took down from 
a newq[»aper in the current year, presenting us with ^en- 
Hemen instead of penilenessi and the last is matched in 
point of grossness by a misprint in another journal of 
guardians lor geutUmuiu 
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In the same tragedy the perversion of et'nde it into 
intiabit is fully equalled by a <H>rruptiou which crept into 
one of my own volumes, and was not detected either by 
the reviser at the printing office, or by the anthor who oare* 
fully went ihroi^b the proofii; — an oyerngbt the more 
eztraordmaryy ae tbe substituted word (like Mabii abore 
quoted) completely ruined the sense ; monstrous was put 
in the place of moiiotuiunts. 

When proposing to make the change (iu Lady Macbcth'a 
strong expostulation with her husband) of love into liver ^ 
I could not help anticipating that many wise heads would 
be shaken at so bold a proposal and so derogatory a descent 
from tbe tender passion* Lately taking up Emerson's 
" Conduct of Life,** I came to the foUowing passage on a 
somewhat different subj cct, where the yerbal transmutation 
18 not less, and whcro tlie chasm between the meanings of 
the right and the wrong reading is^ to say the leasts 
equally wide ; 

"Not AatoniniUi but a poor washonronan, tud, * Tbe more trouble 
the more Uom } tbatfii my principle.* ** * 

Linen transformed into lion, is certainly as extraor- 
dinary a metamorphoos as liver into love, whether we regard 
it as typographical or substantial. ^ 

Another error in this g;reat tragedy is so nngular, 
that it is diiHcuIt to find any analogous blunder in recent 
publications, although there is no lack of et^ual oiu s. 
Time and the hour, by a very natural lapse, has been sub- 
stituted for Timers sandy hour, — a corruption, however, 
not surpassing one I met with lately in a newspaper, which, 
having occasion to mention the eminent political economist 
Thomas Taohe, called him Mr. TooUe, 

* London EdiUon, 1860, p. 224. 
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The next example I have to cite brings before us a name 
which all Englishmen, and especially all soldiers (if the 
Bentimeiit cim admit of degrees) delight to honoar, Misa 
Florence Nightingale, in a letter not long ago addressed 
to the chairman (I think) of some meeting of Tolunteer 
rifle-men, liberally offered to present to the corps a pair 
of colours. The report of this offer in the newspaper 
wherein I first saw it, converted the intended gift into a 
Jair of colours, which future commentators, proceeding on 
the principle that no change should be made in the text 
when any possible meaning can be extorted from it, will 
doubtless explain, as designed hj that distinguished lady, 
to signify a fancy fur and its lucrative proceeds ; such fairs 
(they will add) having been often held in those days (some- 
times under the denomiuatioa of bazaars) for benevolent 
or public-spirited purposes. 

This is not a bad, although an easily detected, instance 
of those simple substitutions of single letters which make 
such disproportionate havoc with an author's meaning ; and • 
as it concerns what are eminently destined to be the play- 
things of the wind, it will help to keep in countenance my 
proposed transformation in "Julius Caesar" of the lane 
into the vane of children. 

A single line in tlic tragedy of ** Coriolanus " is re- 
stored to its genuine reading (as I think it) by two altera- 
tions ; one is a substitution of trump for tomb, the other of 
chUePs for chair ; neither of which constitutes a greater 
difference than I observed a short time ago in a country 
journal, where adminisiraihe purposes had been sup- 
planted by admimstrafive paupers. And if it be objected 
by any reader that two cn-ors ought in this case to appear 
in the same sentence, otherwise there can be no complete 
parallel, I can meet the objection by citing the following 
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passage from another journal: " The JUtt of the British 
government is at this moment tomntsy its way across the 
waterB of the Atlantio>" where jfSart is printed instead of 
fiati and mnnxag inatead of WNi^Jiy. 

I have been somewliat at a loea to match the perversion 
of the quinU^wncB of white into a prinoese Me prtncett 
of pure white, as the received text gives it. On looking 
over some notes, however, whifh I had made on errors of 
the press, I found a case iu point, so far at least as dealing 
with a high potentate can render it so. A journal in the 
present year (1861) unsezes Louis Napoleon's Consort, 
and styles her the Emptrar Eugenie, The reader will 
notice perhaps a small $fference> which is however of no 
account in the comparison, — namdy, that the first enor 
makes a princess, the second unmakes one. 

The last name reminds me that I have yet to find a 
counterpart to the blunder which has so injuriously {spretoi 
injuria form<B) discarded the attitude of the Queen of 
Beauty, transmuting the ehrinking Venue of the genuine 
text into the ehrme of Venue, which may mean anything.* 
Abundance of equal' transformations offer themselves, but 
not one of tfaem constitutes a notable paralleL In sub- 

* A literftTj huiiioritt migbt intist, for example, on its referring to 
the terimum miguenlarium of Yenus, of which Rich gives a repreBenta- 

tion from a painting found at Pompeii. See the nrticle ScRrNiuM, in 
his oxcellent " Tllustratf 1 Companion to the Latin Dictionary and 
Greek Lexicon," — a work which it would have cheered Locke's heart 
to see, so well does it correspond with what he recommends in his 
''Essay on Hnmsa Understanding," and enforces in a section, fhmi 
whidh I can afihrd space for valy a brief extract i **Toga, tttnica» pal* 
lium, are words easilj translated by gown, coat, and cloak ; bnt we 
have thereby no more true ideas of the fiishion of those habits amongst 
the Rnmf.ns than vre hnvn of tbc faces of the tailors who made them. 
Surli thii;g3 as these, which the eye distinguishes by their shapes, 
would be best let into the mind bjr draughts made of them." Book IIL 
Chap. xi. § 2o. 
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stance, it not in form, the following^ error of the press may 
serve the turn: — It is mentioned in the "Life of Edward 
Forbes " as having occurred in a paper of his printed in 
the ''Edinburgh Philoaophioal Journal," and as haying 
been purely the eonsequenoe of his illegible haiid-writaiig. 
The comet menufloript readittg wee Natural Hbtoiy 

which was printed in the journal 

Natural History under its sub^cieneeiJ* 

Like this gross corruption, the two last mis-readings 
pointed out in Shakespeare were owing, I have little 
doubt, to the illegible condition of the manuscript. 

In the reprint of Gosson's '*Sdioole of Abuse** a 
curious error occurs : He l&at goes to sea must smel of 
the ship, and that which sayles into poett wil savour of 
pitch:" in which, I presnme, poets Hnras intended for 
ports* ; and as only a single letter is in question, the 
instance may serve to conuborate the prop which in 
"Cymbeline," by an equally slight change, I have ventured 
to substitate for the crop. 

Shakespeare's works do not exhibit many mistakes in 
compound words^ or I have overlooked them; for, in the 
course of the preceding commentary, I have corrected only 

♦ 

two: I have restored wmter-fend, which had been perverted 
into tointer^grcwnd, and c&umUrwaity which had been 
perverted into countt/ mand. 

My memoranda of modern errors of the press afford me 
only a single analogous one : " heir-apparent was lately 
transmuted by a req[iectable journal into heir-apparel f 
which I conceive leaves neither of the preceding blunders 
in Shakespeare's text *' nnfeUowed." 

The fault or corruption which I have separately con* 

* The reprint quoted from is by the Shakespearian Society, p. 14^ 
but whether tlie blunder is owing to the old or the modern ^Tpographer 
I am not able to say. 
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sidered under the title of verba] repetition, 1 do not find 
at all common in modern publications. My notes indeed 
contain only two instanoeB of it. Its nrity compared 
with ite former freqneocy is owingi I oono^Ye» partiy to 
the strioter snpervision which the pioof-eheets have now 
to undergo, and portly to the other cironmstaiices, before 
detailed, affecting generally the quantity of errors in 
Shakespeare's text. In one of the instances I have just 
referred to, the word author is printed twice — once in- 
stead of advocate; in the other, there is £ACt + ^EUit instead 
of fact + part. 

To those auihors who are in the habit of making 
extracts, or of copying their own compositions for the 
. press, this spedes of blunder must, I coneeiye, be Januliar, 
— at least if their experience tallies with my own. As a 
case in point I may mention that, while preparing the 
present treatise, I inadvertently fell one evening into a 
palpable error of this description; and although I re- 
perused at the time what I had written, I did not detect 
the oyersight till next morning, when the intellectual film 
(<, e, pre-ooonpation of mrnd) which seems occasionally to 
dim the discernment as to certain objects, and not to others, 
had been dissipated. It was in transcribing a passage from 
"Cymbeline," iu which the following lines occur, that I 
made the false step : — 

" I have heard of riding wagers, 
Where horsea have been nimbler than the sands 
That run i* the eA>e%» by half.** Act iii. sc. 2. 

Instead of writing cloekt in the third of these lines, I 
repeated mndt from the second line — an incident worth 
mentioning only as an illustration of a real and frequent 
source of literary mistakes.* 

* Li the quotttUon from Cymhdiiie I hare adopted the' emen- 
dation of the Perlcina foliO| Hz* ^that mn t* tbe clodci Ao^' 
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The proneness to this sort uf iteration is rather curiously 

exhibited in a slight error of the press which I accidentally 

remarked in Bowdler's "Family Shakespeare;" and the 

same error may be cited as showing another thing worthy 

of notice, that the repetition is sometimes made (para* 

doxical as the statement may be) before the original word 

repeated, as in the line which has already been the subject 

of comment — 

** To leek thy hdp hj beneficial kOp^ 

where it is the first hel^i that has been thrust into the line 
by the second. 

So in the passage I haye referred to as misprinted in 
Bowdler^ 

" Yoo shnll have mc nssisling you ia allf 
But will you ivon this wild cat ? '* 

Taming of the Shrew, Act i. sc. 2, 

instead of the reedved reading, " that run i* the docks* behalf,** not- 
witbatandfing the contempttuntt deniiodation of it by Mr. Singer, who 
too often discredits crittciam by bitterness of spirit and intemperance 
of langun<Te, which iirc never the aids, although freqaently the anbsti' 

tutes-, of fact and argument. 

The sound of both expressions in pronunciation being very com- 
monly the same, the questiou as to the geuuiue reading is to be de- 
cided by propriety and uaage alone. To call an hoor-glaas a dock has 
nothing forced about it, eB|»eeially in a writer who tells ns " brka are 
ploughiiieD*fl elocki ; ** and to aay that the sands in it are not so nimble 
aa horses by half, or to keep strictly to the text, that horses are 
nimbler hy half tliLin the sands in the glass, Is only to employ a form of 
speech exceedingly prevalent amongst the people. "Better by half," 
"quicker by half," "prettier by half," are common phrases. An 
article in a IVIagazine (dated Dec. 1861), which I have just taken up, 
iiflea the expression, " too fast by halU** 

On the other hand, to speak of the sanda of an hour-glass runnhig 
in heha^itf the clock, i8» to say the least, stnuned ; and the diflieidfy of 
telling ocactly what it means, if we may judge from Mr. Singer*a at- 
tempt, is not small. He explains the sense to be that the sands run til 
lieu of, or 071 the part of the clock ; expressions which are so far from 
being always equivalent, that they are in this case diverse in signifi- 
cation. 
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Where it is evident that woo by a back stroke has trans- 
formed tibe first yotc into an ortiiogn^hieal likeness nf 
itself^ passing over the two other you*$ without tondiing 
them ; as the lightning sometimes wreaks its fire on one 

privileged murfal (according to the poet*) and takes no 
heed of liia neighbours. 

Occasionally very curious blunders arise from a misar- 
rangcmcnt of the type. I do not recollect notioing any 
such in Shakespeare ; there are none at least in the passages 
I have dealt with; bat it may be worth while adducing one 
or two instanbes in modern printings were it only to show 
the possibility of committing gross oversights, even with 
our improved methods of snpervision, and thence to infer a 
similar liability with inferior appliances two or three hun- 
dred years ago. 

In a newspaper last July, I remarked a most extraordi- 
nary passage, viz. " an inch oaieact,^* of which at the first 
glance I could make nothing at all. It looked most like 
on meh aaieake, but as that article of human sustenance is 
not usually measured with a foot-rule and had no con- 
nexion with the context, I looked sgain^ and after a little 
perplexity sluv that the di^slucation oi ihc I) pe had revo- 
lutionised the meaning. When the letters were properly 
marshalled, the right reading proclaimed itself to be an 
inchoate act, and thus escaped from the dominion of men- 
suration and the category of eatables. 

The celebrated "Essays and Beviews^" amidst the 
heavy blows aimed at it, will not be damaged by my noticing 
a misarrangement of this kind in the seventh edition of 
the work f, where the letter d (whatever the authors may 

**0r favfmr'cl man by touch eAereal daio.'*— TnoMSOit. 
t Fiige 400. 

S 
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hove done) has certainly wandered out of boonda in 
reamms ihat word being printed rmm. 

Sometimes ilieie ia a dendesiine ezieliaiige of letten 
between an upper and a lower Une» which ia perplexing 

enough till you detect the illicit barter. Knight's Pocket 
Shakespeare (1851 ) presents ua with as simple an instance 
of this as can well be found: 

" I dreading that her purpose 
"Was of more danger, did compound for her 
T certain stuff, which, being ta'en, would cease 
Ahfi present power of life.** 

Qrm^IMb, aet t. se. 5. 

The initial letters of tlie two last lines have so obviously- 
changed places, that I scarcely need point it out The 
marvel ia how an error so groaa conld eacape conection. 

The occuxrence of audi extraor^narj erroiB aa the 
preceding may in some meaanre fedlitate to incredulona 
readera the reception of my theory aa to tiie ori^ of that 
strange blunder with the word comma, which disfigures a 
passage in ** Hamlet ""and which I li:ivc attributed to the 
incorporation of a marginal direction into the text. I 
must candidly own however that my very desultory search 
has not met with any aimilar fusion in modem Uteiatuxe : 
bnt if overaighta are made in the preaent day, anch aa 
thoae last described, there cannot be much difficnlfy in 
supposing ihe one in question to have been committed 
nearly three centuries ago, especially since the colla- 
teral circumstances so well combine to account for it, 
and the proposed emendation so eomplet-ely fills and fits 
the vacancy created by turning out the intruding words. 

Besides, although I have no corresponding blunder to 
ftddnce in the literature of our own times, ihe claaaical and 
biblical achdar knowa that amidst abundance of enora of 
all aorta, it has happened anffidently often to ahow audi 
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blendinnr not to be particularly difficult — that the text of 
ancient manuscript^i has absorbed into itself the marginal 
glosses of critics and commentators with much more 
fleriouB effeot on the meaning than is exhibited in the ease 
before UB. 
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ARTICLE IL 

NOT£ a, SUFnLEHEKTAHT TO FaOI 116. 

When I was proposing an emendation in the 1st act of 
Cymbeline " and the 7th flc.» it was an oyeraight on my 
part not to adyert to another erroTj a few lines farther on, 
where the speaker is affecting to be pefplexed how to 
account for the allied iWithleesness of Posthnmns to his 
wile and hia dei'ection to an ordinary trull. lie goes ou 
to say, 

*' It cnnnot be i' the eye; for apes and monkcjs, 
Twixt two such ahea, would chatter this way, and 
Contemn with mows the other: Nor i' the judgment; 
For idioti, in this cate oflkvour, would 
Be witely definite : Kor P the appetite ; 
Siuttery to such neat excellence oppot*d. 
Should make desire * vomU emptUieMf 
Not 10 allured to feed.** 

The commentators, with the exception of Tyrwhitt, 
strangely enough, receive the eccentric phrase vomit 
emptiness without demur, and earnestly set themselves to 
explain it as they best can. Notwithstanding all their 
efforts^ they do not succeed in proving that it has any 
appropriate rignificance herei 

' Malone, indeed, has shown that it describes sufficiently 

well au iacident of sea-sickness, to which I need nut more 

* It may be well to mention, ilmt desire is to bo pi onouneed here 
as a trisyllable, as if written (as it frequently was), de-si-tr. 
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particttlarly allude; but admitting that, we want to know 
the propriety of its appeantnoe in the puaage before 110. 

'Let UB examine the exposition of it fnrniahed hy one of 
the principal oritiCB. 

" laehimo," aays Dr. Johnson^ in this counterfeited 
rapture, has shown how the eyes and the judgment would 
determine in favour of Imogen, comparing her with the 
present mistress of P(jstlmmus', and proceeds to say that 
appetite too would give the same sufirage. Desire, says 
he* when it approached sluttery, and considered it in com- 
parison with 9w^ neat excellence, would not only be nei eo 
aUured la feed, but> aeised with a fit of loathing, wouM 
tfomU emptmeee, would feel ^e oonyulsiona of disgust, 
though being unfed, it had no object." 

Now, allowiug this interpretatioii to be correct, its own 
incoherence betrays that the passaire is spurious. The 
able critic quite overiooks the requirements of the person- 
ification. A man may first long for a thing and tlien 
loathe it, but to deecribe desire itself as loathing is to 
make it deny its nature ;** oommit contradictory aots ; 
''empty itself of its identity and become the opposite of 
what it iSb** 

The other terms used by the poet in speaking of desire 
are correct enough : he represents it as susceptible of 
being allured and capable of feeding; in which there is 
nothing seif-oontradictory, and we have on that account 
as well as on general grounds a right to suppose that the 
inooherent description of a passion^ the y&ej essence of 
which is to hnff, as in a fit of repugnance and retching, 
cannot be his. 

All that is needed to extricate Shakespeare and his 

icadr i s out of this embarrasciuicut, appears to me to be an 
exceedingly slight verbal alteration. The poet, as I read 
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him, iatended to say that eluttery should make Desire 
prefer going without a repast to feeding on such diet as 
that deeeribed. This meaning would be effecftiTely brought 
ont hf the eahetitutioii of a angle word snffideiitly re- 
flembUng the apurioiu one. We have (mly to read^ 

Sluttery to sucli neat excellence oppos'di • 
Should make desire covet emptiness. 
Not so allured to feed. 

The reader will discover for himself without my assist- 
ance how readily covet might be perverted into the received 
reading. The error might have originated in the similarity 
of the two sounds, or it might have arisen from an acci- 
dental transposition of the first and third letters in setting 
up the type^ tanung covet into vocet. This done, the 
blunder as it now stande would be virtually achieved, for 
any Tevifler ooming upon such a word would ineritably 
oonvert it into vmit 
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ARTICLE in. 

Km B, SOPPLXHENTABT TO PaO£ 118. 

I HAVE intimated in a note at the foot of p. 118 that 
there are reasonB for altering the word frnturcy in the 
passage quoted in that page^ to figure, I will here add 
that there fure also grounds ior substituting in a suhsequent 
line another epithet in the place of hrief. 

That the questions may be brought fully before the 
reader, I will again quote the paaaage as I have corrected 
it in the page referred to. 

laduino aays that FostbnmoB was 

ntting ndly 
He zing «■ priu«e our lovet of Italy, 

For BEAUTY that made barren the swell'd hoast 
Of him thatbe^t could speak; for feature laming 
The shrinking Venus, or Btrnicrht-pight Minerva, 
Poetures bejond brief nature : for condition 
. A ehopoC all the qualities tibat man 

Lovet woman fivr : bendea tbat liook of wiving 
FAuraaa wMcih atrikea die eye.** - 

Here — aet forth with almost the formality of a pnri- 
tan's sermon — there are four distmet topics of enlogy, or 
topics which ought to he and were douhtless intended to 
be distmet; beauty, feature^ oonditiony and compleadon: 
hut since female beauty, as ordinarily regarded, lies in the 
coLiiiteuaiicc, it seems an unskilful repetition to introduce 
feature afterwards as a separate topic : it is a sort of cross 
classification. What however is a greater fault is that the 
speaker proceeds to append to the latter term drcum- 
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stances not at all congruous witli its import. He says in 
fact that the Italian boasters on this occasioii praised their 
mistresses for features which made even the Venus and 
the Minerva, in their respectiTe attitudes^ appear lame* 
Surely while the beautiful features of one woman may eo 
surpasB tfaoae of another as to reduce the latter to plainnesB 
in iJie comparison^ they cannot cause tiie inferior fhir one to 
wear the appearance of lameness in any attitude she may 
assume. The two things have no connexion. Feature 
consequently is not here the right phrase. The whole 
train of thought requires the mention of an attribute dis- 
tinct from beauty of countenance and harmonising with 
what follows* Such a one we haye figure. I propose 
to read 

for Jtgwe laming 
The flbrioking Venus or Btraight-pight Minerva, 

making even these much admired forms look lame in the 
comparison. The change iinplierl by this correction of the 
received text, of Jigure into the corrupt reading featurey 
can furnish no reasonable ground for demur^-since greater 
blunders are eyery day committed. 

Let ns now turn to the word hriefy the oljection to whidi 
as an epithet applied to naturtiB that it is difficult to attach 
a precise signification to it. We can understand what the 
poet intends when he tells us that the exquisite postures 
of the two statues are beyond nature, but when he speaks 
of bri^ nature, the meaning is no longer clear ; the objects 
before our intellectual vision seem to Taeillate ; and when 
we call to mind that Shakespeare is not in the habit of 
using epithets or dengnations without a preinse and 
special significance, we may feel tolerably sure that hrief, 
which cannot be wrested by the greatest Ingenuity into a 
satisfactory acceptation, did not come from him. 
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It 18 not euj to find an actjootire libat will suit the 
place. The poet eyidently meant to eay that the attitades 

of the Venus and the Tvliueiva excel in gracefulness the 
postures of untutored nature. They are such as spring 
from cultivation and refinement. To express this meaning 
with due observance of the rhythm, we have only mono- 
syllahles to tarn to, so that our choice of epithets is exoeed- 
inglj narrow. Since a limiting rather than a character- 
ising term is reqmred, mere prefixed to nature might do, 
were it not so totally unlike brief hoi^ti in Bonnd and form. 
I would therefore suggest another adjunct similar in 
meaning to mere, but more resembling the spurious word in 
its component letters. Bare nature would, it appears to 
me, express all that the occasion requires or the poet 
intended ; and it agrees in its predominant initial sounds 
with the word it would displace. 

If this be adopted along with the other corrections 
whidi I have suggested and explained, the passage will run 
thus: 

fi>r Jigure laming, 
The Mrtfiiltitjr Yenus and straigbt-pight Minerva, 
Postures beyond bare nature. 

Compare this with the received text: 

** for .Voters laming, 
The thrine (/Venus and straigbt-pight Minerva, 
Postures bejond ftr^/* nature.** 

* 

It is needless, I conceive, to do more than mention that 
Theobald proposed Uaiure instead of feature ; and that 
Warburton, dissenting from thb, defended the received 
reading, by the assertion that it meant proportion ofparts^ 
which Theobald, he added, did not understand.* Since 

* Boswcll's Malone, vol. xiii. p. 213. 
T 
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this assertion is not accompftnied hy any proof, it is suffi- ' 
oient to say that I never met with the term so used in 
Shakespeare or anywhere else, and donbt much whether 

any writer was ever guilty of sucli a misapplication of 
language. Stature as suijirested by Theobald is quite out 
of placc^ that term being limited to height. 
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